Sonii  Account  of  the  Public  CharaElet  provifions,  and  the  guides  led  them  aftriy. 
and  Conduit  of  the  Count  D*£stainG)  They  were  brought  into  the  bounds,  over 
Commander  of  the  Fleet  of  France,  nov)  the  plain  to  the  weft,  about  feven  in  the 
blocked  up  in  the  Harbour  of  Marti-  morning}  and  the  out-guards  and  pic- 
nique  by  the  Fleet  of  Admiral  Byron,  quets  of  the  fort  retiring  before  them, 

they  followed  the  guards  even  up  to  the 

This  gentleman  makes,  at  this  time,  glacis  with  lb  much  prefumptlon,  that 
fo  confiderable  an  objed  of  public  feven  or  eight  men  were  killed  from 
attention,  not  indeed  from  what  he  has  the  ramparts.  Straggling  parties  ran- 
done,  but  from  what  in  his  prefent  (itu-  facked  the  houfes  near  the  efplanadc  foi* 
ation  he  may  and  muft  do,  that  we,  the  provilions,  and  committed  fuch  depreda- 
catcrers  for  public  gratification,  think  it  tions,  that  a  party  of  Seapoys  from  the 
our  duty  to  lay  before  them  fuch  occur-  fort  were  detached  under  an  European 
fences  of  his  life  as  have  come  to  our  officer  to  difperfe  them.  The  next  day 
knowledge.  We  find  that  the  firft  time  the  Count  d’Eftaing  was  reinforced  by  a 
of  his  appearance  in  any  public  fituation  number  of  troops,  and  fome  heavy  artil- 
of  importance,  was  as  a  Colonel  of  one  lery,  under  the  command  of  M.  Soubife, 
of  the  regiments  which  embarked  with  and  on  the  ift  of  May  (175S)  M.  Lally 
the  unfortunate  M.  Lally  on  board  the  himfelf  came  up.  The  Count  d'Eftaing 
French  fquadron,  commanded  by  Count  was  immediately  detached  acrofs  the  ri¬ 
el' Ache,  which  finally  failed  from  Breft  ver  of  Tripapalore,  to  reconnoitre  and 
on  the  4th  of  May  1757,  deftined  for  the  take  poft  near  Cuddalorc.  This  town 
Eaft  Indies.  The  firft  hour  of  M.  Lally’?  remained  in  the  fame  pofiiion  as  when 
arrival  at  Pondicherry  was  diftinguifhed  attacked  twelve  years  before  by  the 
by  the  cxceflive  vivacity  of  his  character;  ttOops  of  Doplcix,  inclofed  on  the  three 
and  before  night  the  Count  d^Eftaing  was  fidcs  by  a  rampart  and  fmall  baftions. 
difpatchcd  with  loco  Europeans  and  as  which  had  neither  ditch  nor  any  o.thei 
many  Seapoys  toward  Fort  St  David. ~  advanced  defences ;  to  the  fea  it  wai 
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fnitiefl.  M.  d’Eftaing  carefully  recon¬ 
noitred  the  walls  to  the  land,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  other  fide  had  the  fame 
defence ;  and  not  a  man  of  the  French 
array  knew  enough  of  the  place  to  aflert 
the  contrary.  The  gan  ifon  of  Cuddalore 
confiited  of  four  companies  of  Seapeys, 
and  a  few  artillery- men,  who  were  rein¬ 
forced  on  Lally’s  arrival  by  30  Europe¬ 
ans  and  fome  Lafears  from  Fo^'t  St  David. 
There  were  in  the  . fort  150  French  pri- 
foners,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Count 
dTftaing,  it  waa  demanded  of  him  to 
fend  in  provifions  for  their  daily  fufte- 
nance  during  the  impending  fiege.^  A 
conference  was  propoftd  on  this  lubje<5t, 
as  well  as  on  the  furrender  of  Cuddalore; 
and.  after  much  difeufliun  and  fcveral  mef- 
fages,  it  waF>  agreed  that  the  town  fliould 
be  delivered  up  at  fun-rife,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  provided  a  battery  of  cannon  was 
at  that  time  ready  to  open,  when  the 
Englifh  garrifon  might,  with  their  arms 
and  field  ammunition,  retire  to  Fort  St 
David,  and  that  the  French  prifonera 
fhould  be  rcleafed  ;  but  to  remain  neuter 
until  the  fate  of  Fort  St  David  iliould  be 
decided.  The  conduct  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  however,  had  been  attended  with 
fo  little  pre-corjcert,  and  difficulties  arofc 
of  a  nature  fo  new  and  fo  foreign  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  armies,  that  M.  Lally  was  obliged 
I  to  return  to  Pondicherry  as  foon  as  he 
f  bad  taken  polTefiion  of  Cuddalore.  On 
the  15th  the  French  troops  marched  from 
Cuddalore,  to  open  their  attack  on  Fort 
St  David,  in  three  divifions ;  the  left  of 
which  was  led  by  the  Count  d’Eftaing,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  fucceed- 
cd  in  its  firfi  movement.  The  garrifon 
was  ftroDg  ;  but,  from  a  raifapprehenfion 
of  the  bcfiegcrs*  manosuvres,  they  had  la- 
viibed  their  ammunition  in  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiege,  when 
its  expenditure  produced  no  effedf,  that 
they  w  ere  obliged  to  fpare  it  in  *the  hour 
of  need  and  advantage  ;  the  cnemy^s  fire 
therefore  iBcreafcd  its  fuperiority  every 
day  more  and  more.  Admiral  Pocock’s 
fquadron  not  appearing  in  the  road  as 
they  had  reafon  to  cxpe<^,  but  inftead  of 
that,  M.  d’Ache  with  his  fquadron  being 
perceived  on  the  ift  of  June,  working  up 
towards  it,  the  garrifon,  after  a  feeble  re - 
fifia:  ce  of  fifteen  days,  capitulated  and 
furrendcred.  In  this  fiege  the  Count  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfcif  vcry  particularly ;  and 
in  the  public  letters  of  M.  Lally,  he  is 
particularly  ap(>roved  of. 

ImmcUUtcly  after  the  capture  of  Fort 


St  David,  the  Count  w’as  fent  to  attack 
Devicoteb,  which  the  garrifon  abandon, 
ed  on  his  approach. 

In  the  liege  of  Ta'njore  the  Count  alfo 
bore  an  adiivc  part.  When  accounts 
were  received  of  the  Englilh  fquadron 
having  anchored  before  Karicai,  a  council 
of  war  was  fummoned  to  advife  what  was 
to  be  done.  Twelve  general  officers  were 
of  opinion  that  the  fiege  ought  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  raifed  ;  and  two,  of  whom  the 
Count  dTftaing  was  one,  advifed  an  im- 
mediate  alfault,  the  fuccefs  of  which  ?.p. 
peared  to  him  indubitable.  It  is  con- 
jedured  that  the  Count  w^as  unacquainted 
that  the  approach  to  the  town  was  utterly 
impracticable.  After  the  rcfoliition  of 
abandoning  the  place  was  taken,  an  af. 
fault  was  made  upon  the  camp,  which 
was  conducted  in  fo  fecreta  manner  that 
the  whole  was  thrown  into  the  utmolt 
coufufi(»n  ;  M.  Lally  was  in  the  greateft 
danger  of  being  killed  or  taken,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  activity,  example,  and 
compofure  of  the  Count  dTftaing  and 
M.  Saubinct,  the  army  would  have  bcea 
totally  routed. 

M.  Lally  felt  feverely,  although  he  did 
not  acknowledge  the  difgrace  of  his  re¬ 
treat  from  Tanjore.  It  exafperated  the 
natural  afperity  of  his  dirpofition,  and  in¬ 
flamed  all  his  prejudices  and  animofities, 
which,  continually  cxprefFed  in  the  keen- 
eft  farcafm  his  redundant  wit  could  fug- 
geft,  had  rendered  him  odious  to  all  ranks 
of  men,  to  the  natives  and  to  the  colony, 
to  the  fquadron  and  to  his  own  army,  in 
which  he  feems  to  have  allowed  capacity 
with  zeal  to  no  one  but  the  Count  dT- 
ftaing. 

On  their  march  from  Tanjore,  the 
Count  d’Eftaing  was  difpatcheiH  with  very 
warm  rcmonftrances  to  the  French  Ad¬ 
miral  d'Ache,  who  after  his  fecond  defeat 
had  declared  to  the  Council  at  Pondi¬ 
cherry  his  determination  to  return  to  the 
Ifle  of  France  with  his  fquadron.  The 
remonftrances  of  the  Count  d^Eftairg 
were  vain.  He  protefteA  againft  the  dil- 
repuie  that  would  follow  this  apprehen- 
fivc  conduct,  and  he  olfered  tpembaik 
any  number  of  troops  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  to  accompany  them  himfelf,  as  a 
proof  of  his  confidence  of  fuccefs,  pro¬ 
vided  d’Ache  would  hazard  another  en¬ 
gagement. 

The  Count  was  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  detached  with  a  part  of  the  army 
to  reduce  the  fort  of  Arcot.  In  his  way 
Tiufery  furrendered  to  him  without  .^'C- 
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fiftancff  aritl  Arcot  was  delivered  up 
to  him  on  an  infignificant  capitulation. 

On  the  arrival  of  M..  Biiffy  from  the 
Carnatic,  who  had  been  lent  for  by^  M. 
Lally  from  the  deep  animofity  andjea- 
loufy  which  he  entertained  againft  him, 
the  Count  d'Eftaing  was  the  firit  of  five 
other  noble  Colonels,  to  fign  an  addrefs 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  requeuing 
that  M.  Buffy,  though  their  inferior  in 
rank,  might  luperfedc  themfelves  by 
being  appointed  a  Brigadier-general. — 
I’hc  rank  which  M.  Bufly  held  at  this 
time  was  only  that  of  a  Lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel.  The  Colonels  were  fenliblc  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from 
his  abilities  joined  to  his  experience  and 
reputation  in  the  country,  and  they  well 
knew  how  much  the  opportunities  would 
be  precluded  by  the  inferiority  of  his 
rank.  The  public  zeal  which  dictated 
this  requeft  conferred  as  much  honour  on 
thofe  who  made  it,  as  their  teftimony  did 
on  M.  Bufly  ;  and  we  do  noc  licfitate  to 
fay  it  is  by  much  the  brighteft  part  cf  the 
Count  d’Eftaing’s  hiftory.  M.  Lally 
could  make  no  obje4ition,  but  with  his 
nfual  afperity  he  imputed  the  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  influence  of  M.  Bufly’s  mo¬ 
ney,  inftcad  of  his  reputation. 

At  the  liege  of  Fort  St  George,  when 
a  ftrong  fally  was  undertaken  by  Colonel 
Draper,  the  Count  d’Eftaing  was  made 
prifoner.  His  quarters  were  with  Lally’s 
regiment  near  the  beach,  and  on  the  firlt 
firing  he  mounted  his  bone,  and  came 
galloping  down  the  crofs  ftreet  to  the 
rear  of  the  Englilh  grenadiers,  whom, 
being  fliort-figlited,  or  perhaps  not  fee¬ 
ing  at  all  through  the  fmokc,  he  took  for 
French  troops  ;  nor  perceived  his  mifiake 
till  within  a  few  yards,  when  his  horfe 
ftumbling,  threw  him  ;  and,  before  he 
could  recover  himfelf,  he  w^as  feized  by 
two  drummers,  who  had  their  fwords 
drawm  to  (lab  him,  when  Lieut.  Smith 
Hepped  between,  and  faved  him.  His 
conTequcnce  being  known,  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  fent  away  with  an  officer  and  a 
file  of  men  to  the  fort.  M.  Lally  regret¬ 
ted,  exceedingly  hib  lofs,  and  with  reafon, 
for  he  poflTeiriid  all  the  qualities  of  an  ac¬ 
tive  partizan. 

It  is  well  renjembered  that  ten  months 
after  this,  at  the  capture  of  Combroom, 
being  then  on  board  the  Conde,  the 
Count  moft  dilhonourably  made  hib  own 
exchange,  and  fet  him.felf  free  from  his 
parole  by  a  fliameful  efcape. 

The  Count  had  la  the  caily  patt  of  his 


life  attached  himfelf  both  to  the  fca  and 
land  fervice,  and  he  held  rank  in  both. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  year  1760,  he  was 
difpatched  on  an  expedition  to  the  coafl 
of  Sumatra,  and  he  committed  great  ha- 
vock,  and  deftroyed  our  fctilemeiils 
there.  It  was  an  expedition  from  which 
no  honour  could  be  acquired,  and  tlic 
Itigma  that  hung  on  his  name  from 
breaking  his  parole,  made  him  an  objedl 
of  common  difregard.  Keturning  toEu- 
rope  he  was  again  taken  prifoner,  and 
complaifantly  fent  home  to  be  pumihed 
for  his  breach  of  honour  by  his  own  maf- 
ter.  His  fervices  and  his  rank  exempted 
him  from  blame,  and  a  flight  enquiry  was 
the  only  mark  of  imputation.  Is  the 
very  feverc  and  tedious  trial  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  friend  M.  Lally,  the  Count  was 
one  (»f  the  few  officers  of  diltinvftion  who 
depofed  honourably  of  him. 

Since  the  conclulion  of  the  lafl  war, 
he  has  been  employed  in  various  naval 
fervices,  and  has  affiilcd  with  «;reat  ac¬ 
tivity  and  zt^al  in  advancin  '  the  dif- 
cipline  and  the  ftrength  of  the  French 
marine. 

His  employment  fince  the  commence- 
mrnt  of  the  prefent  war  is  tot»  fic.'h  in 
the  minds  of  everyone  to  require  mneu 
relation.  Early  in  the  fpring  ot  1778,  he 
was  difpatched  from  the  pv)rt  of  Toulon, 
with  twelve  (hips  of  the  line  under  his 
command,  befides  frigates,  f^^r  the  pvo- 
tedion  and  fiiccoiir  of  the  United  States 
of  Anaerica.  He  fuflTered  conlidcr.ibly  in 
the  voyage,  autl  did  not  arrive  (*i1  New- 
York  bcfoje  the  8th  of  July.  The  fleet 
of  Lord  Howe  at  that  place  was  fo  infe¬ 
rior  to  his,  that  nothing  but  the  exetllcnt 
difpoflliou  for  refiftance  made  by  that 
noble  Admiral,  and  the  determined  ac^ti- 
vity  of  the  whole  fleet,  could  have  faved 
it,  had  the  Count  been  hazardous  enough 
to  make  an  attack.  The  tacit  compli¬ 
ment  that  he  paid  to  the  (kill,  the  refolu- 
tioii,  and  the  character  of  Lord  Howe, 
by  not  daring  to  attack  him  with  fo  de¬ 
cided  a  Aipcriority  of  flrength,  has  raifed 
that  nobleman’s  nir.e4o  a  degree  of  ex¬ 
altation  w'iuch  will  make  it  live  for  eve: . 
On  the  22d  in  the  moining,  the  Cornu 
weighed  anchor,  and  fleered  to  the  fouth- 
ward.  Loid  Howe  with  his  fmall  force 
followed  him.  The  Count,  on  his  arrival 
off  Rhode  Ifland,  meditated  an  attack 
upon  it,  in  coujuuclioii  with  the  Aineri- 
can  force.  Two  line  of  battle  Ihips  were 
ordered  locnier  the  Narraganfet  paflage, 
a?id  a  very  biilk  cannonade  took  place 
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between  them  and  the  BcavertaU  and 
Dumplin  Batteries.  Gen.  Pigot  thought 
proper  to  evacuate  them,  and  they  were 
taken  pofleflion  of  by  the  marines  of  the 
fquadron.  After  lying  ten  days  at  an¬ 
chor,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  the  fleet  got  under  way, 
;ind  flood  into  the  harbour.  A  warm 
fire  wa«  kept  up  while  they  pafled  to  and 
irom  Brenton's  Point,  and  the  morning 
after  the  Englifli  fleet  appeared  in  fight. 
The  Count  inftantly  repafled  the  bat¬ 
teries,  and  flood  to  fea.  Lord  Howe 
ft  rove  for  fomc  days  to  gain  the  weather- 
gage  of  the  Count,  as  he  deemed  his  force 
to  be  too  great  lo  venture  an  engagement 
while  he  pofltfled  it.  The  Count  anxi- 
oufly  kept  his  wind,  until,  in  a  ftorm  on 
the  13th,  the  two  fleets  were  feparated. 
The  Count  at  one  time  indeed  formed 
bis  line,  and  Teemed  inclined  to  come  to 
adlion,  had  not  the  weather  prevented 
him.  He  proceeded  immediately  and  got 
fafe  into  Bofton  harbour,  clofely  follow'cd 
by  Lord  Howe.  On  the  5th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  he  failed  with  fifteen  Ihips  from  Bof¬ 
ton,  where  he  had  been  watched  for 
fomc  time  by  Admiral  Byron,  who  had 
now  the  command  in  America,  for  the 
Wefl  Indies,  and  intended  an  attack,  as 
it  is  fuppofed,  on  St  Vincent  and  Gra¬ 
nada.  On  his  approach,  however,  to 
thefe  Teas,  he  received  information  that 
the  ifland  of  St  Lucie  was  ftrongly  invef^ 
ted  by  Admiral  Barrington  and  General 
Grant.  He  failed  immediately  for  its  re¬ 
lief;  but  notwithftanding  Admiral  Bar¬ 
rington's  amazing  inferiority,  he  beat 
him  off  twice  in  one  day.  The  difpofi- 
tion  to  receive  the  attack  was  excellent, 
and  was  the  means,  under  Heaven,  of  the 
faivatioo  of  the  little  fleet,  as  well  as  of 
all  our  iflands  in  that  quarter,  which 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Count.  The  ifland  capitulated  in  his 
fight.  He  landed  5000  men,  and  made 
an  attack  on  our  intrenchments.  The 
Trench  troops  marched  up  in  three  co¬ 
lumns,  the  right  It^d  by  the  Count  d’Ef- 
taing,  and  the  left  by  the  Marquis  de 
Bouillc.  They  were  permitted  to  ad¬ 
vance  without  oppofition  fo  near,  that 
the  front  line  of  the  Englifh  tired  but 
once,  and  received  them  on  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  (laughter  was  dread¬ 
ful,  and  they  w^erc  driven  back  to  their 
Ihips  with  great  lofs.  The  killed,  wound¬ 
ed,  and  prifoners  were  eftimated  at  1600. 
On  the  29th  of  Deccinl>er  the  Count 
moved  oft' with  his.  whole  force  tov/ards 


Martinique,  on  receiving  information  of 
the  arrival  in  thofe  fcas  of  Admiral  By 
RON  from  New-York,  leaving  the  En 
glifii  in  quiet  pofleflion  of  the  Ifland.  Ad 
miral  Bv&on  foon  after  arrived,  and 
having  taken  the  command,  has  kept  him 
blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of  Fort-Royal 
ever  fince.  He  has  been  reinforced  with 
a  fquadron  of  five  ihips  under  M.  de 
Grafle  ;  but  he  has  not  ventured  to  meet 
the  Englifli  Admiral. 

To  the  Publisher,  6*^. 

S  I  R, 

THE  dreadful  fcenc  of  the  fatal  effefts  of 
violent  paflions,  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  unfortunate 
Mifs  Ray  [Vol.  xliv.  P.  169.],  brought 
to  my  mind  an  old  tale  full  of  pathetic 
woe,  which  is  related  in  a  worm-eaten 
book  in  my  ftudy :  upon  peruTa),  I 
thought  it  might  appear  again  in  your 
Mifcellany,  as  an  example  and  kffon 
to  mankind,  to  warn  them  againfl  gi¬ 
ving  way  to  luft  and  vengeance. 
Gla/gowj  May  25  •  R.  L, 

Kintair  and  Seaton:  Or,  The  Un¬ 
fortunate  Sisters.  A  ScotJ  Tra^ 
gedy  in  pro/e^ 

IN  the  north-weft  parts  of  Scotland,  in 
the  reign  of  Malcolm,  and  contempo¬ 
rary  with  the  ufurper  Macbeth,  wbofe 
hiftory  our  immortal  Skakcfpearc  has 
made  the  fubjed  of  one  of  his  tragedies, 
there  lived  two  young  noblemen,  at  the 
head  of  two  parties,  the  mortal  enemies 
of  one  another.  Scarce  a  week  pafled, 
at  thofe  times  when  the  families  were 
near  one  another,  without  accounts  of 
rapes,  of  duels,  and  of  private  murders ; 
for  the  hatred  was  fo  univerfally  ftrong 
through  the  whole  multitude,  that,  from 
the  lord  to  the  meaneft  fervant,  all 
thought  it  a  merit  and  an  honour  to  in¬ 
jure,  even  in  the  moft  difhoneft  manner, 
any  body  that  belonged  in  any  degree  to 
the  enemy’s  party. 

The  names  of  the  two  young  noble¬ 
men  at  this  time  at  the  bead  of  thefe 
parties,  were  Seaton  and  Kintair  \  the 
former,  a  youth  of  a  moft  promifing  ge¬ 
nius  and  great  abilities,  joined  to  great 
integrity,  and  an  earneft  love  of  virtue; 
his  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Kintairs 
was,  in  (hort,  the  only  thing  that  could 
fully  his  charadcr  ;  and  that  he  govern¬ 
ed  in  fnch  a  manner,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  temper  of  his  enemy,  the 
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world  faw  the  family  quarrel  might  have 
been  made  up  between  them 9  and  a  deal 
of  mifery  and  bloodftied  prevented  to 
the  country  ;  but  fuch  was  the  implaca¬ 
ble  hatred  and  native  cruelty  of  the 
young  Kintair,  that  all  offers  of  this 
kind  in  his  life  muft  have  been  vain^  and 
could  only  have  expofed  the  goodnefs  of 
the  offerer  to  the  imputations  of  weak- 
nefs,  cowardice,  and  fear. 

The  violent  Kintair  was  in  his  temper 
bloody,  revengeful,  pitilefs,  and  favagely 
cruel,  to  a  degree  fcarcc  to  be  conceived ; 
yet  all  thefe  violent  paffiona,  and  all  his 
hatred  to  the  Seaton  family,  could  not 
prevent  his  falling  in  love,  at  firft  fight, 
with  one  of  that  houfe,  indeed  the  filter, 
though  he  at  firft  knew  it  not,  of  the  very 
lord  he  hated  fo  implacably. 

This  lady,  whofe  name  was  Margaret, 
had  not  only  a  very  charming  perfon, 
but  the  innate  virtues  of  her  foul  difplay- 
ed  thcmfelvea  outwardly  in  her  face  and 
whole  deportment,  and  gave  her  an  air 
and  manner  not  to  be  refifted  ;  fhe  had 
a  twin  fifter,  fo  like  her  in  every  feature 
and  lineament  of  face,  that  they  were 
not  eafily  to  be  known  afunder;  thefe  were 
the  only  relations  of  the  young  Seaton  ; 
and,  with  him,  made  all  the  remainder  of 
that  noble  and  ancient  family. 

Opportunities  of  meeting,  it  is  eafy  to 
imagine,  were  not  very  frequent  between 
thefe  two  families,  efpccially  between 
the  heads  of  them  :  In  ftiort,  it  happened 
that  the  rough  Kintair  had  never  fecn 
this  lady,  till  one  evening  as  fhe  was  re¬ 
turning  on  horfeback  from  a  vifit  to  a 
friend  at  fome  miles  diftance,  he  met  her 
as  he  was  going  crofs  the  country,  atten¬ 
ded  by  half  a  dozen  of  fervants,  to  a  par¬ 
ty  of  divcrfion.  The  moment  he  beheld 
her  he  (lopped  his  horfe,  ordered  as  po¬ 
lite  a  meflage  as  he  could  didtate  to  be 
delivered  to  herj  and  begged  he  might 
have  leave  to  fpeak  to  her ;  the  lady 
lighted  from  her  horfe,.  and  readily  ad¬ 
mitted  him  :  when  he  approached  her, 
he  threw  himfelf  upon  his  knees,  entrea¬ 
ted  her  to  tell  him  her  condition  ;  and, 
if  the  laws  of  honour  would  permit  it,  he 
would  make  her  wife  to  the  firft  noble¬ 
man  of  the  country  ;  for  that  he  was  the 
Lord  Kintair.  The  lady,  who  had,  till 
that  word,  heard  him  with  a  downcaft 
look,  and  a  face  covered  with  a  blulh  of 
modefty,  now  immediately  leaped  on  her 
horfe  again,  and  told  him  ;  Young  lord, 
one  word  will  anfwcr  you  ;  my  name  is 


Margaret  Seaton.  And,  thus  faying,  fhe 
purfued  her  journey. 

Words  arc  too  faint  to  deferibe  the 
conflia  of  raging  paffions  in  the  hreaft  of 
the  wild  Kintair  on  this  occafion ;  love, 
anger,  pride,  revenge,  the  loft  ht'pes  of 
enjoyment  of  the  lady,  and  the  difJain  of 
a  refufal,  all  combating  logclh“»*  in  his 
bread,  left  him  no  room  at  fiift  for 
words,  or  for  any  refolution  :  he  threw 
himfelf  on  the  ground,  and  tore  up  the 
very  earth  in  agony  :  at  length,  ariling  la 
a  fury,  he  bad  his  fervants  follow,  and 
bring  her  and  her  attendants  back  to 
him :  they  were  not  got  far,  however, 
before  he  changed  his  opinion  ;  and, 
thinking  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  fuc- 
cefs,  as  the  lady’s  attendants  were  equal 
to  them  in  number,  and  determining  to 
truft  his  revenge  to  nobody  but  himfelf, 
he  mounted  his  horfe,  and  followed 
them. 

Love  and  revenge  gave  him  wings  ;  he 
foon  overtook  his  own  fervants,  and, 
quickly  after,  the'  Lady  Margaret  and 
her’s :  he  rode  up  to  her,  and  addrefled 
himfelf  to  her  a  fecond  time  in  thefe 
words :  Infolent  idiot,  did  you  imagine 

you  could  efcape  me  thus,  and  that  I 
would  let  you  go  home  to  make  your 
brother  fport  with  my  intreaties,  an  1 
your  proud  refufal?  No!  think  not  that 
I  would  marry  the  fifter  of  the  man  I 
hate;  or  be  the  fcandalous  means,  by  a 
boyifh  paftion,  of  making  up  an  enmity, 
which  has  fo  juft  a  caufe  ar.  that  between 
oar  families,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
eternal.  There  is  a  fiiorter  way  for  me 
to  faliate  my  defires  ;  one  that  gives  me 
too  a  double  pleafnre  ;  as  it  feeds  at 
once  my  hatred  and  my  love,  and  gives 
me  the  nohltft  revenge  on  all  your  houfe, 
that  my  hate  can  even  wifti.”  With 
thefe  words  he  give  the  fignal  of  murder 
to  his  attendants,  who  deftroyed  all  the 
unhappy  lady’s  fervants,  after  a  ihort 
conflij^  ;  during  which  the  inhuman  lord 
raviilied  their  miferablc  miftrefs.  With¬ 
in  a  moment  after  this,  though  too  late, 
alas  !  to  prevent  it,  a  party  of  near  an 
hundred  of  the  Seatons  appeared  upon  a 
neighbouring  hill;  they,  however,  fiw 
nothing  of  this  ;  but  the  favage  ravifijer, 
fearing  to  be  overpowered  by  numberc, 
mounted  his  horfe,  and,  with  his  atten-* 
dants,  rode  off  in  hafte  through  ih* 
woods.  The  Seatons  pafiTed  another 
way ;  and  the  wretched  lady  was  in  a 
moment  left  alone,  encompafled  wita 
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the  horrors  of  her  own  fate,  the  carcafes 
of  her  murdered  fervante,  and  the  bloody 
weapons  of  the  murderers,  which  their 
haltc  to  get  away,  on  fight  ot  the  other 
party,  had  made  them  leave.  Her  fir  ft 
lefoiution  was  to  end  her  life  and  mifery 
logcther,  by  plunging  one  of  the  daggers 
into  her  own  bofoni ;  but  religion  for¬ 
bidding,  and  her  own  ihaine  preventing 
her  rctiirning  home,  fhe  came  to  a  final 
refolutioii  of  hiding  herfelf  from  the 
world  for  ever  ;  and  picking  up  the  wea¬ 
pons  to  lay  before  her,  as  an  eternal  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  horrid  feene :  Ihe 
made  her  way  to  a  diftant  cottage,  where 
fhc  told  her  ftory;  and,  giving  to  the 
poor  honeft  hinds  her  money,  jewels, 
and  whatever  rife  of  value  fiie  had  about 
her,  fwore  them  to  eternal  fecrefy,  and 
conjured  them  to  let  her  fpend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  a  ir.ifcrabic  life  with  them. 

The  bloody  Kintair,  as  foon  as  he  had 
got  to  a  place  of  fafety,  fat  down  witli 
his  attendants,  exulted  with  them  in  the 
fuccefs  of  his  monftrous  villainy,  and 
fwore  he  never  tafted  the  plcafurcs  of  re¬ 
venge  before  ;  he  praifed  their  courage, 
gave  them  a  number  of  prefents,  promi- 
fed  a  thoufand  more  ;  and,  finally,  bound 
himfcif  in  an  aflbeiation  with  them,  to 
make  them  his  companions  and  .his 
friends  for  ever;  and  give  them  all 
eftates,  provided  they  joined  heartily 
with  him  in  profecuting  a  feheme  of  ven¬ 
geance,  which,  he  told  ttiem,  he  had  now^ 
concerted;  and  of  which  this  was  but 
the  aufpicious  beginning.  All  were  proud 
of  the  honour  their  lord  did  them  ;  and 
ail,  with  the  fevereft  imprecations,  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  alfociation  he  propofed,  of 
never  refting  till  the  family  of  the  Sea¬ 
tons,  confifting  now  of  three  perfons 
only,  fiiould  be  extindl. 

Frierds  and  brothers  in  revenge,  faid 
Kintair  on  this,  hear  me  now,  and  know 
the  ftrft  ftep  of  my  dclign  is  this:  The 
lady  whom  I  have  enjoyed  muft  perilh  ; 
this  muft  be  the  firft  a(^t;  and  you  ihall 
then  fcc,aiid  be  furprifed  at  my  concerted 
vengeance.  I  had  not  ipared  her  but  for 
the  parly  that  we  law  above  us ;  but 
now  the  defperate  attempt  muft  be  to 
feizcher  again  *ere  Ihc  get  home,  and  kill 
tier  on  the  fpot  where  I  enjoyed  her : 
this  completes  my  yet  unlinilhed  ven¬ 
geance  on  her,  and  leads  you  hefides  to  a 
Icene  of  crmplicated  mifjhief,  witii 
which  my  brain  is  full,  but  which  you 
can  yet  have  no  idea  of.  The  words 
were  no  fooner  uttered,  but  all  were  up, 


and  ready  for  the  enterprife  ;  and  made 
that  hafte,  that  they  foon  got  forwarder 
than  file  could  polfibly  have  been  by  that 
time,  had  Ihe  continued  herjourney  home, 
ward  ;  here  they  pitched  on  a  thick  wood 
thro^  which  the  road  to  the  caftle  of  the 
Seatons  lay,  and  waited  for  the  unfortunate 
lady.  She,  poor  creature  !  wasotherwife 
employed  than  they  imagined  ;  but  her 
filter  the  Lady  Jane,  unfortunately  for 
her,  had  the  fame  day  been  abroad  to 
fome  little  diftance,  and  returning  home 
in  the  du(k  of  the  evening  alone,  the  vil* 
lains  immediately  feized  on  her,  and,  ac* 
cording  to  the  orders  of  their  lord,  car- 
ried  her  to  the  fatal  place  where  the  rape 
and  murder  had  been  before  committed. 
It  was  late  in  the  night  before  they  ani. 
ved  there  ;  and  the  moon  fhining  bright, 
the  diftradfed  Lady  Margaret  had  left  her 
cottage,  and  wandered  to  weep  her  fur¬ 
rows  at  the  fatal  place  where  the  horrid 
a<5t  had  been  committed ;  file  was  here 
toffing  herfelf  on  the  ground,  and  making 
the  rocks  and  woods  refound  with  her 
diftradted  cries,  when^the  murderers  ap* 
proached  with  their  unhappy  prey ;  the 
trampling  of  horfes,  the  oaths  and  blaf- 
phemies  of  the  company,  and  the  known 
voice  of  the  hated  Kintair,  terrified  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Margaret  fo,  that  ihe 
crept  among  bufhes  and  thorns,  which 
wounded  her  tender  (kin  as  (he  pafi’ed  on 
at  every  ftep,  till  Ihe  came  to  a  thicker, 
behind  which  flic  refied  to  liften  to  the 
noife  of  thefe  abandoned  ruffians. 

They  were  now  come  to  the  place, 
and  the  fervants  throwing  down  the  un- 
fr>rtunate  and  miftaken  vidlim  of  their 
fury,  w^hefe  mouth  they  had  before  flop¬ 
ped,  and  tied  over  with  handkerchiefs,  to 
prevent  her  outcries,  no  voice  was  heard 
but  of  the  favage  Kintair,  who,  walking 
up  to  her,  cried,  in  an  infulting  tone, 
“  We  were  prevented,  iady,  this  morn¬ 
ing,  but  here  is  now  a  favour  that  yon 
(hall  own  ftrikes  you  to  the  heart 
\\''iih  thefe  words  he  plunged  his  Oord 
into  her  bofom,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
life  without  difeovering  his  miltake. 

As  foon  as  the  unfortunate  lady  fell, 
the  inhuman  murderer  feating  himfcif  on 
lier  body,  yet  (truggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  faid  to  his  attendants,  “  Now, 
friends,  hear  the  utmoft  of  my  intentions 
alarm  you  the  neighbouring  villages  vvit^ 
cries  of  murder  ;  thefe  other  bodies  are 
yet  warm,  and  they  (hall  be  made  to  he* 
lieve  all  fell  together  ;  I  will  join  in  the 
crowd  that  firft  come ;  and  do  you,  Far- 
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quharfon  (fpeaking  to  one  of  his  fervants) 
mount  the  fwifteft  horfe,  and,  aa  you  fee 
us  approach,  ride  with  your  utmoft 
fpeed  towards  Seaton  caftle,  then  round 
the  heath,  and  join  us,  and  you  lliall  be 
rejoiced  at.what  my  revenge  Ihall  make 
ot  this/' 

Immediately  all  feparated  to  the  work; 
and  the  affliifled  Lady  Margaret  took  that 
opportuiiiiy  to  get  back  to  her  cottage  : 
ihc  was  fcarce  there  when  the  whole 
country  was  raifed  ;  the  bloody  Kintair 
joined  the  mob  ;  and  Farquharfon;  when 
they  came  in  light,  fled,  as  he  was  order¬ 
ed,  befoic  them  ;  Kintair  purfued  him, 
with  a  number  of  the  clowns  ;  and  when 
he  was  got  horn  them,  that  monfter  of 
villainy  returned,  aflured,  and  perfuaded 
his. followers,  that  it  was  Lord  Seaton 
who  fled  before  them.  The  clowns,  wil¬ 
ling  to  ihew  their  difeernment,  agreed  to 
a  man,  that  they  knew  him  all  the  way 
he  w^ent,  and  knew’  the  horfe  he  rode  on; 
and  on  now  viewing  the  bodies  of  the 
murdered  perfons,  the  abandoned  Kin¬ 
tair  perfuaded  every  body  that  this  Sea¬ 
ton  had  debauched  his  fifter,  and  brought 
her  hither,  where,  with  the  afliftance  of 
his  other  fervants,  he  had  murdered  ber, 
and  all  who  were  there  prefent. 

His  own  people,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine, 
joined  readily  in  this,  and  the  red  were 
foon  brought  over  to  follow  their  opi¬ 
nion  :  as  foon  as  Kintair  found  this,  he 
made  them  a  long  declamation  on  the 
horror  of  the  crime,  and  perfuaded  them 
all  to  follow  him  immediately  to  the  next 
large  town,  and  relate  before  the  magi- 
itracy  what  they  had  fecn.  His  perfua- 
fions,  and  the  rewards  he  promifed  to  all 
that  would  go  with  him,  made  every  one 
prefent  follow  ;  and  immediately  they 
let  forward,  though  in  the  night,  and  ne¬ 
ver  flopped  or  flayed  till  they  arrived  at 
the  end  of  their  journey.  All  the  way, 
as  they  went  on,  the  villainous  Kintair’s 
attendants  extolled  the  generofity,  the 
goodnefs,  and  love  ofjuftice  their  maftcr 
Ihewed  in  this ;  and  partly  by  thefe 
praifes,  and  partly  by  promifed  reward 
to  all  that  Ibould  be  able  to  give  material 
evidence  againft  the  murderers,  the 
clowns  were  led  into  forming  a  Ihoufand 
circumftances,  all  politive,  againft  the 
pretended  murderer. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  town,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  magillracy  was  at  that 
time  lilting ;  they  were  all  rejoiced  at 
this,  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  hall  ; 
And,  densandixig  (ou  account  of  the  hor¬ 


rid  enormity  of  the  crims  they  came  to 
give  evidence  in)  an  immediate  audience, 
were  admitted.  The  arch-dcvil  Kintair 
entering  at  their  head,  recounted  to  the 
magiftracy  the  ftory  he  had  before  con¬ 
certed,  and  iwore  to  the  identity  of  the 
perfon  he  accufed  ;  his  fciVaius  all  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example,  and,  unwilling  net  to 
fay  fomething  from  their  own  knowledge, 
each  finglcd  out  fome  one  by  name  of  the 
innocent  Seaton’s  fervants,whom  they  ac¬ 
cufed  of  the  murder  of  the  attendants; 
and  the  clowns  joining  their  pofltivc 
oaths  to  the  fame  faefla,  and  many  other 
forged  circumftances,  the  ablcnt  Seaton 
and  fix  of  his  attendants  were  accufed  of 
a  inofl  horrid  murder,  on  the  pbiitivc 
oaths  of  more  than  thirty  perfons,  who 
all  declared  themfelves  to  have  been  cyc- 
wilncires  of  llie  fads  they  allcdged  againft 
them. 

The  ioiicicent  Lord  Seaton  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  any  part  of  this  fatal  tragedy, 
but  was  reiurniog  to  his  cattle  with  fome 
of  his  fervants,  from  a  fliort  journey  he 
had  taken  to  meet  his  fillers,  wlien  he 
was  feized  by  the  ofRccrs  of  juftice  fent 
to  apprehend  him.  All  circumHancca 
arc  conftrued  into  meaning  by  people 
poflTefled  of  an  opinion  ;  and,  according¬ 
ly,  this  unhappy  lord’s  being  nov'  found 
returning  with  a  number  of  his  fervantt 
from  that  part  of  the  country  wdieie  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  w^as  looked 
on  as  a  proof  of  his  having  been  commit¬ 
ting  it ;  and  the  agonies  of  grief,  afto- 
niiliment,  and  horror  wuth  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  belo¬ 
ved  fifler,  and  his  fervants,  were  con¬ 
ftrued  into  Gonfelfions  of  his  guilt. 

The  miflake  of  the  two  fiflcrs  v/as  not 
found  out ;  and  the  pofltivc  oaths  of  all 
the  accufers,  that  it  was  Lady  Margaret 
that  w.is  murdered,  made  it  not  at  all 
doubted.  That  unfortunate  lady  was 
glad  of  the  mittake,  vviiliing,  lince  the 
rape,  for  nothing  but  to  be  uaknown  to 
the  whole  world,  and  looking  on  this  as 
the  molt  fe<  ure  cf  all  the  means  of  being 
fo,  would  never,  had  ihc  not  afterwards 
felt  the  then  rcceflity  that  compelled  her 
to  it,  have  declared  hcrfclf  to  the  world. 

A  fhort  journey  brought  the  accufed 
lord  before  the  magiftracy;  he  entered 
the  room  before  they  expected  him,  and 
immediately  on  his  appearance  all  the 
accufers  renewed  their  oalhf,  that  he  and 
Ills  attendants,  who  were  nowVith  him, 
were  the  very  perfons  who  committed 
the  murders  ;  and  the  vile  Kintair  made 
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along  harranguc  to  the  court,  aggrava¬ 
ting  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  the  horror  of 
the  crime,  and  adding  a  thoufaod  re- 
proachci.  When  he  had  done,  the  ac- 
cufedlord  advanced  towards  his  judges 
with  a  fettled  countenance,  and  looking 
with  difdain  on  his  accufer,  and  on  his 
judges  with  that  modeft,  but  intrepid 
confidence,  which  confnous  Jnnocence 
ever  gives,  fpokc  in  the  following  man* 
ner : 

‘‘  My  Lord  and  Judges f 

“  View  with  an  impartial  eye  the  con¬ 
duct  of  my  pad  life,  and  you  will  deter¬ 
mine  1  cannot  but  be  innocent  of  the 
horrid  crimes  I  am  acenfed  of,  and  that  I 
am  fo,  be  it  fufficient  that  I  now,  in  the 
mod  folemn  manner,  affirm  it  before 


neck  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  and  the  court 
examining  the  daggers,  and  finding  on 
each  the  name  of  its  owner,  demanded  of 
the  lady  the  true  hidory  of  the  faft.  sjjj 
on  this  related  the  whole  catadrophe  in 
the  mod  pathetic  terms.  And  when  (be 
had  heard  the  fentence,  intended  for  her 
brother  and  his  fervants,  paffed  on  his 
accufers,  Ihc  retired  into  a  nunnery,  and 
left  the  innocent,  but  unhappy  Seaton  in 
the  poffeflion  of  his  own,  and  the  forfeit, 
ed  eltate  and  titles  of  his  accufer  ;  which 
his  defeendants,  the  Seatons  of  that 
country,  enjoy  to  this  day. 

On  the  Influence  of  Fashion. — From 
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‘‘  Confider  that  my  accufer  is  the  pro- 
feffed  enemy  of  my  houle  and  family, 
and  that  thofe  who  are  accufed  as  my 
accomplices  arc  the  very  friends,  the  fa¬ 
thers,  and  the  brothers  of  my  murdered 
honed  fervants. 

Is  it  probable  that  they  could,  for 
my  fake,  be  induced  to  murder  thefe  ;  or 
that  I,  who  have  been  known  to  love  my 
fider  Margaret  with  more  than  a  com¬ 
mon  affedion,  could  be  her  murderer  ? 
Impolfible  !  think  on  thefe  circumdances 
—weigh  them  w^ell  ^cre  ye  determine  any 
thing  ;  be  not  ralh  or  hady  :  Ye  know 
not  what  hereafter  may  appear,  that  is 
yet  not  fufpedted.” 

Here  the  accufed  ended  his  defence, 
which  was  foon  overpowered  by  the 
number  and  repeated  oaths  of  the  evi¬ 
dences,  and  particularly  of  his  enemy 
Kintair,  who  afl'erted  that  he  faw  him 
plunge  his  dagger  in  the  bread  of  the 
Lady  Margaret,  and  faw  the  others  but¬ 
chering  her  attendants.  The  fupremc 
judge  was  now  fifing  from  his  feat,  to 
pronounce  fentence  on  the  accufed  lord 
and  his  attendants,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  crying  with  the  utmod  earneltnefs. 

Forbear !  forbear,  oh  judge !  guard 
well  the  doors  that  none  efcape  and, 
at  the  fame  indant,  a  woman  threw  hcr- 
felf  at  the  feet  of  the  judges,  crying  out, 

I  am  that  Margaret,  whom  this  inno¬ 
cent,  this  bed  of  brothers,  is  accufed  of 
murdering ;  and  look  well  whofe  arc 
thefe.’*  With  thefe  words  fhe  threw 
down  the  daggers.  The  court  all  rofe 
in  a  moment,  adonifhed  at  her  appea¬ 
rance  ;  the  brother  threw  bimfelf^n  her 


They  who  arc  exempted  by  their 
elevated  condition  from  the  con¬ 
finement  of  commercial  and  profefTional 
life,  involve  themfclves  in  voluntary  (la- 
very  by  engaging  in  the  fervice  of  the 
tyrant  Falhion.  Actions  in  themfclvci 
pleafing  and  innocent,  they  are  compel¬ 
led  to  abdaiu  from,  however  drong  their 
.inclination,  becaufe  the  caprice  of  fome 
diftinguifhed  eharadfer  has  prohibited 
them  by  his  example.  Like  the  dulled  of 
animals,  they  are  driven  round  the  fame 
circle,  from  which  once  to  deviate  would 
fubjeid  them  to  an  appellation  of  all  others 
the  mod  formidable.  To  be  called  pro¬ 
fligate,  extravagant,  intemperate,  or  even 
wicked,  might  be  tolerated  with  pa¬ 
tience  ;  but  who  could  bear  to  live  with 
the  epithet  of  ungenteel? 

People  of  fafhion,  once  admitted  to 
this  honourable  title,  form  a  little  world 
of  their  own,  and  learn  to  look  down 
upon  all  others  as  beings  of  a  fubordinate 
nature.  Is  it  then  a  natural  quedion,  ia 
what  does  this  fuperiority  confift?  It 
arifes  not  from  learning,  for  the  mod  illi¬ 
terate  claim  it,  and  are  indulged  in  the 
claim  ;  it  arifes  not  from  virtue,  for  the 
mod  vicious  are  not  excluded.  Wealth, 
beauty,  birth,  and  elegance,  are  not  the 
only  qualifications  for  it,  becaufe  many 
enjoy  it  who  have  no  jud  pretenfion  to 
cither.  It  feems  to  be  a  combination  of 
numbers,  who  agree  to  imitate  each 
other,  and  to  maintain,  by  the  majority 
of  voices  and  the  effrontery  of  pride,  that 
all  they  do  is  proper,  and  all  they  fay  t*j 
fenfible  ;  that  their  drefs  is  becoming,  I 
their  manners  polite,  their  houfes  tafte- 
ful,  their  furniture,  their  carriages,  2^^ 
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tbSit  appertains  to  them,  the  very  qniii- 
teflencc  of  real  beauty.  Thofe  who 
come  not  within  the  pale  of  their  jurif- 
diition,  they  condemn  with  papal  autho¬ 
rity  to  perpetual  inlignlficance.  They 
lligmatize  them  by  wholcfalc,  as  people 
whom  nobody  knows,  as  the  fciim  of  the 
earth,  as  born  only  to  mlniftcf  to  their 
pride,  and  to  fupply  the  wants  of  their 
luxury. 

Gionndlefb  as  are  the  pretenfloris  of 
this  cofifederacy,  no  pains  are  avoided  to 
become  an  adopted  member.  For  this, 
the  tripling  fquahders  his  patrimony, 
and  deftroys  his  conilitution.  For  this, 
the  virgin  bloom  of  innocence  and  beau¬ 
ty  is  withered  at  the  vigils  of  the  card- 
table.  For  this,  the  lofs  of  integrity,  and 
public  infamy,  are  willingly  incurred  ; 
and  it  is  agreed  by  many,  that  it  were 
better  to  go  out  of  the  world  than  to 
live  in  it  and  be  unfandonable. 

If  this  dillindtion  is  really  valuable,  and 
if  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  life  depends 
upon  obtaining  or  lofing  it,  then  are  the 
thoufands  who  walk  the  private  path  of 
life  '*  obje<5ts  of  the  linccrclt  pity.  Some 
confolation  muft  be  devifed  for  the  grea¬ 
ter  part  of  the  community  who  have  ne¬ 
ver  breathed  the  atmofphere  of  St  James’s^ 
iior  cmbarraiTed  their  fortunes,  nor  ruin¬ 
ed  their  health,  in  purfuit  of  this  glori-* 
rious  elevation.  Perhaps  on  an  impartial 
teview  it  will  appear,  that  thefe  are  real¬ 
ly  pofleifed  of  that  happinefs  which  va¬ 
inly  would  arrogate  to  itfelf,  and  yet 
only  feems  to  obtain. 

The  middle  ranks  of  mankind  are  the 
mod  virtuous,  the  bed  accompliflied, 
and  the  mod  capable  of  enjoying  the 
pleafures  and  advantages  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  the 
lead  of  thefe,  that  they  are  free  from  the 
neceflity  of  attending  to  thefe  formalities 
which  ciigrofs  the  attention  and  wade 
the  time  of  the  higher  clafics,  without 
any  adequate  return  of  latisfadion.  Ho¬ 
race,  who  was  far  Icfs  illudrious  by  his 
birth  and  dation  than  by  his  d<re.ince  of 
manners,  was  wont  to  congrat-.ilaie  him- 
felf,  that  he  could  ride  on  a  little  mule  to 
the  remoted  iov\^u  in  Italy  without  riJi- 
cule  or  moledation  ;  while  his  patrons 
could  hardly  move  a  dep,  but  with  the 
unwieldy  pomp  of  an  equipage  and  reti¬ 
nue.  7'he  linyle  article  of  drefs,  which, 
when  fplendid,  requires  the  labour  and 
atteniiou  of  many  hours,  becomes  a 
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wretched  talk  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  em¬ 
ploy  ihcir  time  with  honour,  with  im¬ 
provement,  with  pleafurr,  and  the  poili- 
bility  of  a  fatisf.uftory  rctiofpedi  >n. 

Vilits  of  form,  of  which  every  one 
complains,  yet  to  which  every  one  in 
fome  meafure  lubmits,  are  abioliilcly  nc- 
cedary  to  keep  up  the  union  of  the  fa- 
Ihionable  confederacy.  The  more  nume-' 
rous,  the  more  honourable.  To  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fpend  live  minutes,  or  to  leave 
a  card  at  the  houles  of  half  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  politer  drtets,  is  a  felicity 
whicti  compenfates  tor  all  the  trouble  (^f 
attendance  and  tedious  preparation.  To 
behold  a  train  t)f  coaches,  fome  perhaps 
with  cot  diets  on  their  lides,  crowding  to 
their  door;  to  hear  the  fuhninitions  of  a 
fkilful  footman,  are  joys  of  which  tne  in- 
lubitant  of  a  rural  letreat  has  little  con¬ 
ception,  but  which  iielightfully  a!re.^t  the 
fine  feelings  of  thofe  who  arc  made  of 
purer  clay,  and  honoured  with  the  name 
of  fa  111  ion  able. 

From  this  fevere  perfecution,  the  man 
who  afpires  not  at  fuch  honours  is  hap¬ 
pily  free.  He  vilits  his  friend,  beeaufe 
he  feels  friendly  fentiments  for  him,  and 
is  received  with  cordiality.  Tiic  inter¬ 
vals  of  company  he  can  devote  to  Itudy, 
and  to  the  purfuit  of  bufinefs  and  amuf  - 
ment ;  for  his  communications  with  his 
friends  require  not  all  the  prerarntoiy 
trouble  of  falliionable  formality.  In  the 
unreferved  pleafures  of  converfation,  he 
looks  with  reciprocal  pity  on  the  club 
Almack’s,  nor  envies  thofe  who  knock  t*t 
an  hundred  doors  in  an  evenia^:,  and  who 
have  the  privilege  of  fitting  half  an  In  ur 
in  company  where  protefiion  fupplicsitc 
place  of  lincerity. 

The  eficcls  of  falliion  confiitute  very* 
woTd"'*ful  phr^noniciia  iri  the  moral 
world.  It  can  transfoim  deformity  to 
beauty,  a.nd  beauty  to  deformity.  Wlu  a 
we  view  the  drell'eb  in  a  pi^ture-galler)', 
v/c  arc  tempted  to  ridicule  the  Oiock.og 
taftc  of  our  grandfathers  and  graiidn-c- 
thers  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the  lealt  . 
doubt  but  they  appeared  beautiful  and 
becoming  w^hen  they  w^re  '  worn,  and 
that  the  garb  of  the  fpe^ator  who  oow 
cenfures  them  would  have  Ot^rn  then 
equally  ridiculous.  During  the  Ihurt  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  life,  the  fludnatious  of  tafte  arc 
firikingly  remarkable.  A  frr.all  buckle 
or  a  large  buckle,  a  fiiort  coat  or  a  long 
coat,  a  high  or  low  head  drefs,  appear  ia 
their  turns,  in  the  courfe  of  only  a 
h\v  ycirs;  laughably  abfurd.  M;iu- 
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ners,  books,  p'^ctry,  punting,  building, 
gardening,  undcrg»>  a  •  lirpiUr  altera* 
tion.  The  prevailing  ta!^e  is  at  the  time 
luppofed  to  be  the  perted  talle ;  a  tew 
years  pifs,  and  it  is  exploded  as  mon- 
|trou*  ;  a  new  one  is  adopted  ;  that  is 
alfo  foon  defpifed,  and  the  (ild  one,  in 
the  capricious  viciffitudes  of  the  innova¬ 
ting  fpirit,  is  revived  once  more  to  go 
through  the  fame  revolutions. 

There  is  certainly  a  ftandard  of  recti¬ 
tude  in  manners,  decorum,  and  tafte ;  but 
it  h  more  cafilydifcOvered  than  prcfcrved. 
The  vanity  of  the  great  and  opulent  will 
cv;2r  be  affeCling  new  modes,  in  order  to 
jnereafe  that  notice  to  w'hich  it  thinks  it- 
fclf  entitled.  The  lower  ranks  will  imi¬ 
tate  them  as  fooii  as  tliey  have  difeove- 
led  the  innovation.  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  beautiful  or  deformed,  in  tnc  ef- 
fential  nature  of  things,  is  of  little  mo¬ 
ment.  The  pattern  is  fet  by  fuperior, 
and  authority  Avill  at  any  time  counte¬ 
nance  abfarditv.  A  liat,  a  coat,  a  fiioe 
deemed  fit  to  be  worn  only  by  a  great 
grandfire,  is  no  fooner  put  on  by  a  lord 
than  it  becomes  graceful  in  the  extreme, 
and  is  generally  adopted  from  the  firlt 
Lord  of  the  Treafary  to  the  apprentice  in 
lioundfditch. 

!t  muft  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  while 
falhion  exerts  her  aibilrary  power  in 
matters  which  tend  not  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  morals,  or  of  tafte  in  the  fine 
ails,  llie  may  be  fuffered  to  rule  without 
Jinntation.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that 
jhe  will,  like  other  potentate^,  encroach 
on  provinces  where  her  jurifdiCtion  is 
lifnrped.  The  variations  fhe  is  conti- 
jiii.dlv  introducing  in  drefs  arc  of  fcrvice 
in  promoting  commerce.  The  whims  of 
the  1  ich  feed  the  poor.  The  variety  and 
re (li-nhefs  cau fed  by  the  changes  in  the 
modes  of  external  emlrellilliment,  coiitri- 
butc  to  pleafe  and  to  employ  thofc  whofe 
tvcal:h  and  perfonal  iiifignificance  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  finding  more  manly  ob¬ 
jects  and  more  rational  entainment.  But 
when  the  lame  caprice  which  gives  law 
to  the  wardrobe  extends  itfelf  to  the  li- 
^rary  ;  when  the  Icgilla^or  of  an  afiem- 
l)ly  dictates  in  the  Ichools,  regulates  rc- 
Qigion,  and  direCts  education,  it  is  time 
’that  reafoii  Ihould  vindicate  her  rights 
againft  tbt  encroachments  of  folly. 

Yet  fo  fafeinating  is  the  influence  of 
jreneral  cxitnple,  that  they  who  pofl'eis 
Tcafu‘i  in.  its  moft  improved  ftate,  are 
known  to  follow  fafhion  with  blind  obe- 
cience.  The  fcholar  and  the  philofophcr 

hurried  away  with  the  rapidity  of  the 


torrent.  To  (land  Angular,  is  to  prefenj 
a  mark  for  the  lhafts  of  fcorn  and  male¬ 
volence.  For  the  fahe  pf  cafe,  therefore, 
men  are  induced  to  join  the  throng, 
which  they  muft  relift  without  fuccefs, 
b’U  not  without  receiving  injury  in  the 
conflict.  Compliance  is  wifdom  where 
oppofition  is  mefficaclons. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  diftinCtion  claimed 
by  peopje  of  fafhion,  it  is  certain  that 
they  who  are  elevated  by  ftation,  fortune, 
and  a  correfpondent  education,  are  often 
diftinguifticd  by  a  peculiar  elegance  ot 
manners  refultrng  from  their  improve-  » 
ments.  But  this  ought  not  to  infpirc 
pride,  or  leach  them  to  feparate  from  the 
reft  of  mankind.  It  ftionld  give  them  a 
fpii  it  of  benevolence,  and  lead  them  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  others,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  goodnefs  of  providence  in 
bellowing  on  them  fuperior  advantages, 
without  any  merit  of  iherr  own.  They* 
Ihould  be  convinced,  that  the  w^armeft 
phiianthropift  is  the  trutft  gentleman. 

For  the  Weekly  Magazine. 

Speech  in  the  VkHTHfiO^i  on  the  ^eflion^ 

“  Whether  the  Phyfician,  the  Lawyer, 
or  tfie  Divine,  contributes  moft  to 
the  Temporal  Happinefs  of  Man* 

“  kind?*' — Debated Thurf day i  July  i. 

Mr  Frefident^ 

AS  moft  men  commonly  think  favou¬ 
rably  of  their  own  profellion  ;  and 
as  J,  if  not  a  divine,  afpire  after  that  cha¬ 
racter,  I  think  it 'incumbent  on  me  to 
plead  for  the  utility  of  the  divine,  that  he, 
of  the  three  profeflfions  in  queftion,  con¬ 
tributes  moft  to  the  temporal  happinefs  of 
mankind. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  ftiew 
this,  let  us  examine  into  the  pretenfionsof 
his  competiors,  the  lawyer  and  phyfician, 
to  make  men  happy.  wonder  how  the 
lawyer,  that  nuifance  to  moft  focietics, 
ever  came  to  be  foifted  into  the  queftion  j 
or  how  any  perfon,}  but  lawyers  them- 
felvrs,  could  ever  conceive  that  he,  in  tlic 
imalleft  degree,  contributes  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  happinefs  of  mankind.  For  if  the 
man,  \vho  lives  by  divifion  among  bre¬ 
thren,  who  would  have  no  manner  of 
employment  but  for  knaves  and  villains, 
whofe  ingenuity  is  chiefly  exerted  in  in¬ 
venting  quirks  aud  quibbles,  calculated 
rather  to  perplex  and  diftraCt  than  to  iu- 
form  and  convince,  contributes  to  th*" 
temporal  happinefs  of  mankind,  then  niuV 
the  mofl  worthlefs  being  in  the  creath*; 
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On  Cards  afui  Card-Playing 


Parva  ieves  caplunt  animos.  Ovid 


The  iiniverfal  pradicf  of  CartPpbyinfij 
given  ri^'e  to  various  opinions ; 
ng  more,  iniieed,  than  were  nrcclfary  on  fo 
:  inlignifii-ant  a  fubirdt.—  It  is  not  our  in* 
<1  tention  to  adopt  the  noli<‘nB  of  the  hypo¬ 
critical  n^ethodifl,  or  vindicate  the  all'er- 
tions  of  the  diflblute  gambler  ;  nor  lhal! 
we  endeavour  to  explore  the  fourcc  of 
e,  con-  this  wretched  amufement,  to  \\’hich  peo- 
b.  in-  pie  of  all  ranks  fo  i  idiculoufly  devote 
rpe('l  of  their  aUention  ;  hut  continc  ourfclves  to 
V,  circumfUnces  vviliiin  the  limits  of  gene¬ 
ra!  obfervation.  Cards  were  originally 
The  divine,  therefore,  whofe  pro-  introduced  to  uh  by  that  contemptible 

-  nation  whole  cuftoms  and  habits  tlaily 
as  mnch  effeminate  the  I'.nglilh  conftitution  ;  bur, 
when,  or  by  what  means,  does  not  afle^ft 
rior  to  onr  pieler.t  enrpiiry  :  We  received  them 
with  pleafurc ;  and  ciiarmcd  by  the  infig- 
nificaney  of  their  appearance,  devoted 
confine  onr  lei Ibre  moment-  to  the  ttiidy  of  au 
;  amufcnient  totally  childiili  and  infipid  ; 
^  By  degrees  they  became  familiar  to  ail 
-  ranks  i.f  people ;  and,  it  is  u  ilh  concern 
/  we  declnc,  that,  at  tliis  flay,  every  obftr* 
ver,  who  oofll lies  the  fiiuilclt  degree  ui 


the  divine  is  the  moft  ufefid  for  leadir 
mankind  to  happlnefs  in  a  tutiirc  world 
if  this  is  allowed,  1  think  there  w  ill  be  n 
difficulty  in  (iiewing,  that  he  contributes 
moft  to  their  hap  pine  fs  ;  beciufe 

whatever  contributes  to  make  men  eter¬ 
nally  happy,  mult 
tribute  to  make  t 
deed,  without  tin 

this,  I  mean  of  being  eternally  happ 
tempor^  happinefs  does  not  deferve  the 
name, 

ftlfion  is  to  teach  and  explain  how  to  at 
tain  this  happinefs,  mull  be  of 
more  importance  to  mankind,  as  the  hap 
pinefs  he  teaches  to  attaint  is  fupe 
every  oti  er  happinefs. 

But  for  thefake  of  fomejwhomay  thinl: 
arguments  far  fetched,  I  will 
them  to  fuch  as  are  of  a  moral  nature 
and  w’ill  fhew,  that  the  divine,  even  fnp 
pofiog  religion  out  of  the  queftion,  con 
tributes  moll  to  ])rfy'notc  the  tenipon 
happinefs  of  mankind* 
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penftratioTi,  is  but  too  fenlible  of  the  fa¬ 
tal  conftqnenccs  arifing  from  this  infa- 
incus  pradtice  :  A  pradice  where  fenfe 
and  reafon  are  exterminated;  and  folly 
alone  (or,  rather  folly  in  compadt  with 
vice)  affiimep  the  fiipreme  fway  :  A  ftrik- 
ing  proof  ot  the  depravity  ot  our  morals, 
thus  wilfully  to  countenance  and  encou 
jage  a  fpecies  of  gaming  fo  infamous  in 
sll  its  confeqiiences  !  If  weconfidcr  Cards 
fimply,  they  are  an  employment  beneath 
even  the  dignity  of  our  clnldren  ;  and, 
when  we  view  them  in  a  more  extenfive 
light,  what  fatal,  what  horrid  mifehiefs 
date  their  origin  from  an  early  propehfity 
to  this  infipid  amufement! 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  gaming  ta¬ 
ble,  where  the  licentious  votaries  of 
<lifl’pation,  the  fraudful  (harper,  and. 
thoughtlcf»  libertine,  compofeonc  of  the 
rnolt  odious  aiTemblies  our  metropolis  af¬ 
fords  :  Here  we  fee  the  careful  gleanings 
of  honeft  induOry  in  the  hands  of  fome 
novice,  fall  a  prey  to  the  artful  coiluGons 
of  fuccefsful  villainy  1 — conftitutions  de¬ 
bilitated  ! — morals  corrupted  !  and  every 
vice  that  “  difgraces  human  nature*’ 
pradti fed  with  impunity  ! 

The  candid  reader  will  agree  with  us, 
♦hat  there  are  many  individuals,  nay,  in¬ 
deed,  many  thoulands,  who  lincerely  de- 
telt  the  odious  practices  we  have  deferi- 
bed  ;  and  yet  countenance  the  fame  in 
private  companies,  and  even  in  their 
own  families  ;  declaring  that  it  is  an 
harmlrfs,  innocent  amufement  ;  very 
harmlefs,  very  innocent,  indeed  ! — we 
entitely  agree  with  them,  provided  they 
can  reconcile  us  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
throwing  away  our  precious  time, — the 
Tieglrdl  of  focial  and  domefiic  duties, 
the  hanilhment  of  rational  fociety,  and 
even  common  fenfe,  for  the  fake  ot  redu¬ 
cing  ourfclves  to  a  Ifvel  with  children  ; 
or,  rather,  with  inanimate  beings,  can  be 
efteemed  h.irmlejs  and  innocent  /  Very 
commendable,  indeed,  is  the  mother, 
w’ho,  to  indulge  a  propenfuy  of  t'fis  kind, 
leaves  her  tender  offspring  to  the  care  of 
tlofe  who  are,  perhaps,  totally  unable 
to  govern  themfelves ! 

We  would  aik  fuch  ladies,  fhould  they 
behold  a  gardiner  appointing  deputies  to 
root  up  the  choiceft  produ^tions  of  his 
parterre,  and  plant  in  their  ftead  the 
mod  noxious  and  tronblefome  weeds, 
whilft  he  betook  himfeif  to  the  purfuit  of 
moths  and  butterflies,— whether  they 
i|rgiild  pqf  conlider  fuch  a  perfpn  as  a 


madman  ?  and  let  us  beg  leave  to  aflufj 
them,  that  his  cafe  is  cxadly  their’s. 

Thofe  who  hive  no  children  to  go¬ 
vern,  no  domcftic  duties  to  claim  their 
attention,  may  perhaps  pretend  to  ex- 
elude  themfelves  from  our  cenfure,  and 
reft  fecure  in  their  felf- willed  ignorance ; 
to  fuch  people  we  prefent  the  words  of 
the  inimitable  Shenftone,  with  which  we 

clofe  the  fubjcdl  ; - “  Cards,  it  one 

may  guefs  from  their  firft  appearance, 
feem  invented  for  the  ufe  of  children; 
and,  among  the  toys  peculiar  to  infancy, 
the  bells,  the  whiftle,  the  rattle,  and  the 
hobby- horle,  deferve  their  fhare  of  com¬ 
mendation.  By  degrees,  men,  who  came 
neareft  to  children  in  underftanding  and 
want  of  ideas,  grew  enamoured  of  them 
as  a  fuitable  entertainment: — Others  al- 
fo,  pleafed  to  reflect  on  the  innocent  part 
of  their  lives,  had  recourfe  to  this  ainufc. 
ment,  as  what  recalled  it  to  their  minds. 
A  knot  of  villains  increafed  the  party; 
who,  regardlefs  of  that  entertainment 
which  the  former  fee med  to  draw  from 
cards,  confidercd  them  in  a  more  I'erioiu 
light  and  made  ule  of  them  as  a  more 
decent  fubftitutc  to  robbing  on  the  road, 
or  picking  pockets.  But  men  who  pro* 
pofe  to  themfelves  a  dignity  of  charac* 
ter,  where  will  you  find  their  inducement 
to  this  kind  of  game  ?  For  difficult,  in¬ 
deed,  were  it  to  determine,  whether  it 
appears  more  odious  among  (harpers,  or 
more  empty  and  ridiculous  among  per- 
Ions  of  character. 

Amusement  /:»r  Leisure  Hours;  or 
a  netiv  Method  of  reading  the  Krjn^ 
papers, 

^kquid  ogmt  Homlnesy  votum,  tjmox, 

IRA,  VeLUPTAS, 

Gaud  I  A,  Discursus,  noftri  eJl\ltAMs* 
GO  Lilelli,  Juv.  I.  85, 

To-morrow  the  Houfe  of  coir* 

mons  will  meet— The  cocksto 
be  pitted  at  three. 

Both  Koufes  areatfembled  forthedifpatch 
of— Seven  millions  lately  borrowed  by 
government. 

Warm  debates  are  expe<5fcd  in  both 
Houies— A  conftant  fupply,  frefli  from 
Billiiigfgate. 

The  follow’ing  is  a  correct  lift  of  the  mi* 
nority — to  be  difpofed  of  in  one  lot. 
Some  people  pretend  there  will  be  a  coa* 
lition — a  cement  much  ftronger  th:5 
common  glup. 
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oppofition— with  their  horfes  heausto-  the  door. 

wards  St  James’s.  Yefterday  was  removed  by  writ  of  habeas 

The  Conftitutional Society  meet  on  Tuef-  corpus'^A  widow  lady  with  a  confide* 
day. — N*  B.  It  will  be  full  moon.  rable  jointure. 

Numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  Wanted,  feveral  ftout,  active,  young  men^ 
arrived  in  town*—all  the  out-penfioners  —laudable  focicty  for  the  benefit  of 
being  fun  moned  to  attend.  widows. 

Yefterday  there  w’as  a  proclamation  for  a  An  exprefs  is  arrived  from  Corke  with 
general  fast — tho’ it  was  w'armly  frefti  difpatcheb-^confifting  of  a  thou* 
oppofed  in  the  Court  of  Aldei  men.  fand  barrels  of  falted  pork. 

The  order  for  the  faft  was  ftridly  obfer-  There  are  not  aluermen  enough  in  town 
ved— by  the  pariih  poor  in  London  and  to  make  a  court — Very  few  turtle  hav* 
Weftminller.  ing  arrived  in  the  laft  fleet. 

Friday  being  the  day  appointed  for  a  na*  To  all  lovers  of  Alderney  cows— Alder- 
tional  humiliation — the  new  appointed  man  Bull  is  arrived  from  Bath  pcrfcdly 
commiflioners  embarked  for  America.  .  recovered. 

A  church  near  Portfmouth  was  obferved  We  hear  from  CafltI,  that  his  Serene 
on  the  faft-day— without  benefit  of  Highnels — a  very  eminent  carcafe  but- 

clergy.  chcr. 

They  write  from  New  York  that  a  great  We  are  afiured  the  Queen  of  France  is 
coolnefs  prevails— Between  the  months  pregnant— This  day  is  publiibed,  An 
of  December  and  January.  Efl'ay  on  Miracles. 

]pift  night  there  w’as  a  hot  prefs— Not*  For  the  certain  cure  of  impotence  in  men 
withftanding  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  —a  bill  will  be  brought  in  to  enable. 

Four  fca-licutenants  were  committed  to  Whereas  moll  people  are  lubje<5l  to  the 
the  compter — a  bold  attack  on  the  li-  PiLEs-*-Jiift  publifiieci,  A  ViJpTiaticit 
berty  of  the  prefs !  o«  our  latter  end. 

Juft  publilhed,  An  Eflay  on  domeftic  poi^  The  prelent  fafliion  of  cork  rumps—* 


;6ft 


Th*  weekly  m  a  G  a  Z  I  N  E,  o» 


POETRY. 

T>^^Rcse,  Butterfli’,  and  the  Cater¬ 
pillar.  A  I'ublc.  AddrcJJcd  to  Mifs 
I) - . 

WHEN’  the  tir’d  hind,  with  heat  oppreB, 
Hid  fauj;Ktcool  Hiadcs  to  give  him  reft, 
When  fl^Kks  and  herds  with  languor  bleat, 
And  rshen  the  fun  had  rofe  complcat, 

A  caterpillar  felt  the  lay. 

And  to  a  rofe-tree  crawl’d  away; 

Saluting  thus  a  rofe  that  fpread 
'fen  thoufand  fweats  around  his  head  ; 

“  Kind  dame,  wou’d  you  but  fhelter  me 
From  »?ys  which  feem  to  nourifh  thee, 
Indulg'd  hy  you  I’d  grateful  prove, 

And  ercr-morc  the  rofe-tree  love  :** 

Whild  thus  he  fpoke,  a  biuterPy 
With  jjaudy  plumes  came  fiutt’ring  hy, 

T'he  f’agrant  fmtil  and  blufhing  hue, 

"I  bis  beauteous  infe^  nearer  drew; 

A  while  he  hover’d  round  the  rofe. 

Which  all  its  fleets  did  now  difclofe, 

Anxious  to  charm  this  gaudy  thing, 

That  round  her  whifk’d  hi-s  golden  wing  ; 

She  faid,  with  well  (UfTtmbrd  fmile, 

(Striving  th«  inTtch  to' beguile), 

“  We  who  in  beauty  feem  to  vie, 

Attra^ing  each  beholder’s  eye, 

Were  furcly  form’d  by  heav’n  above 
For  all  the  joys  of  mutual  love  ; 

^'I’hat  filthy  worm,  that’s  craw  ling  there, 

'^Had  impudence  to  deem  me  fair; 

What  think  you^  Sir?  could  he  expeO: 

To  meet  with  aught  hut  cold  negleft:** 

“  No  furc,‘*  replied  the  fimp’ring  fly, 

“  He’s  uot  fo  fmart  by  far  as  I.” — 

“  In  truth,  good  Sir,  you've  faid  it  now, 

5o  let  him  love  the  earth  below. 

From  whence  he  came,  and  where  he’ll  go,” 
'I'hc  caterpillar,  tho’  a^dc, 

Fn  fterct  thus  rebuk’d  their  pride  : 

“  Vain  fools;  to  think  that  you  (hou’d  be 
Form’d  of  a  better  mould  than  me, 

When  the  heifclf  from  earth  has  fprung. 

And  owes  her  charms  to  wort  hie  fs  dung  ; 

He  who  with  fluti’iing  pride  fo  gay  -  ' 
I'hro*  aether  wings  his  airy  way. 

Was  once  like  me  a  creeping  thing, 

*rho’  now  he  boafls  fo  fine  a  wing.’* 

Hut  now  the  rofe  perceiv’d  his  head 
Feep  from  beneath  the  leafy  bed,  ‘ 

And  with  a  rude  uncomely  air. 

Bid  him  to  other  trees  repair, 

And  in  their  umbrage  fhelter  find. 

For  fhe  to  pity  ne’er  inclin’d ; 

Again  fhe  bid  him  bend  his  w’ay, 

Ffor  in  her  prefence  dare  to  ffay.- 
Infulted  thus,  the  worm  withdrew^, 

But  kept  the  parties  near  his  vicw\  ' 

The  infe^  now  muft  needs  depart. 

He  faid  it  griev'd  him  to  the  hear: ; 


Nor  cou’d  tie  tell  what  Hep  to  take. 

Save  leaving  fomewhat  for  his  fake. 

Then  taking  from  his  feather’d  fidc 
A  filmy  web,  a  work  of  pride. 

Wrought  by  a  female’s  care,  he  faid, 

*Twas  for  the  rofe  on  purpofe  made. 

Who  plac’d'it  near  her  tender  heart, 

Whilft  trickling  tears  betray’d  her  fmartv 
I'his  part,  the  infe^  flew  away, 

With  other  flow’rs  to  fporl  and  play. 

Poor  rofe,  alas!  (he  little  thought 
How  much  by  him  herfelf  was  Auglit, 

’rhe  web,  which  he  a  keepfake  gave, 

Contain’d  his  offspring  and  htr  grave : 

The  filken  cheat  ovarious  prov’d  ; 

Hatch’d  by  the  fun  the  infcfls  mov’d 
In  clufiers  o’er  the  fading  rofe. 

Which  never  more  did  fweets  difclofe; 

The  leaves  devour’d,  the  flow’r  mufl  die, 

For  having  lov’d  a  butterfly. 

As  morals  are  by  fables  taught, 

Let  none  by  outward  fhew  be  caught. 

Led  like  the  rofe  they  fall  at  lafl. 

And  fink  beneath  the  jjotent  biafl. 

April  and  March.  A  Fshle :  Occajtoned  fy 
the  cold  and  rough  Weather  o/‘ April,  after  a, 
remarkably  fine  and  ’warm  March. 

The  pride  of  the  gardens  is  (batter’d  to 
rags. 

The  leaves  arc  in  lippets,  the  flowers  in  jags: 
For  April’s  fo  angry  that  MAacii  is  fo  gay. 
That  Ihe  puffs  at  her  beauties  and  blows  theft; 
away  ; 

And,  fad  as  her  cloudy  dominion  comes  on, 
Looks,  coldly  upon  her,  and  bids  her  “  begone. 
For  I  fee  by  the  meadowi,  the  fhrubs  and  the 
bowers. 

You  have  dolen  my  verdure,  and  pilfer’d  ifiy 
flowers. 

And,  dill  more  provoking,  this  gawdy  new¬ 
comer 

Is  fine  as  the  May,  and  as  warm  as  thefummer; 
So  I  think  it  my  duty  to  bring  todifgrace 
A  feafoD  fo  dredy,  and  fine,  out  of  place : 

For  never  fhould  March  a  precedency  claim 
To  the  honours  of  April,  fo  fhining  in  fame; 
For  April  was  ever  allow’d  to  appear 
As  the  mother  of  beauties  that  brighten  the 
year.” 

To  which  fober  March  made  this  moded 
reply:  (flialUlie; 

My  beauties  are  dead,  and  your  beauties 
For,  fee,  by  this  riotous  bluder  of  thine, 

Thou  dod  but  dedroy  thy  own  honours  with 
mine: 

Nor  faould  you  be  Iiady  your  neighbour  to 
blame,  (fame. 

For  May  is  behind,  and  may  ferve  you  the 
So  take,  Midrefs  April,  this  clofing  retort, 
3My  reign  was  not  long,  and  thy  reign  will  be 
fhort.”  f 

Such  conteds  in  nature  we  often  may  fee  : 
Thus  ever  it  was,  and  thus  ever  will  bv. 
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from  whence,  for  ouf  profit,  feme  moral  SequefVer’d  from  the  beams  of  day, 

we*U  gather,  ,  The  midnight  awful  fcenc 

And  learn  to  be  wife  from  the  vcind  and  the  Converts  the  mind,  by  nature  gay, 
weather  :  To  profpe^ts  more  Icrcnc. 

For  MEN,  with  fuch  teaching  examples  be¬ 
fore  ’em.  '  Above  each  vain  tcrreflrial  art 

I^ay  learn  to  be  rul’d  by  the  laws  of  decorum;  Of  life  s  perplexing  care, 

And  YOUTH,  when  too  fond,  and  too  forward  Thy  genuine  graces  llrike  the  heart, 
to  Ihine,  ^  Free  from  dclulivc  glare. 

May  learn  what  a  danger  there  is  to  decline :  ^ 

And  LADIES,  to  aft  with  diferetion  and  grace.  This  ufeful  lefTon  they  infiill. 

Mud  drefs  in  right  time,  and  appear  in  right  That  modeit  virtues  Ihinc; 

place.  Like  thee  the  conltart  courfe  fulfil. 

With  majedy  divine. 

Xhe  following  eiegant  little  VoLyi -was  "dfroU  in 
g  blank  leaf  before  Thomson’s  Seasons,  as  a  The  JOLLY  TARS  of  OLD  ENGLA 
Complimejit  to  that  ingenious  A.'thor,  by  his  A  new  Song, 

great  admirer  and  Nsmef&ke^  the  Kev.  Mr 

Wii.liam  Thompson,  fellow  of  ^ieen*s  Tune,  Hearts  of  Oak, 

College^  Oxford  j  and  never  before  pubhpe^o^ 

HCOME  cheer  up,  my  lads,  let  us  hafie  to 

the  main, 

alone  And  rub  out  old  fcorcs  with  the  dollnrsof  Spain ; 

To  ling  her  Works  in  numbers  like  ber  own  :  Jt  becomes  us,  brave  hiitons,  dame  Freedom’s 
Sweet  ^as  the  thrulh  that  warbles  in  the  dale,  ow  n  fons, 

And  foft  us  Philomela’s  render  tale.  To  fatisfy  duns  at  the  coafl  of  the  Dons. 

SiiF  lent  her  pencil  too,  of  wondTous  power,  Chorus, 

To  catch  the  rainbow,  and  to  form  the  flower,  Hearts  of  Oak  arc  our  ibips. 

Of  many-mingling  hues  ;  and,  Imiling,  laid,  Hearts  of  Oak  are  our  men, 

(t5ut  firll  with  laurel  crown’d  her  Favourite’s  We  always  arc  ready, 

head)  Steady,  boys,  fleady, 

**  Thefc  beauteous  children,  tho’  fo  fair  they  We’ll  fight  and  we’ll  conquer  again  and  again, 
filing, 

“  Fade  in  my  Seasons,  let  them  live  in  thine,**  Tho’  the  Bourbons  ai  j  join’d,  botii  of  Spain 
And  live  they  (hall,  the  charm  of  every  eye,  and  of  France,  (dance, 

*fill  Nature  fickens,  and  the  Seasons  die.  We’ll  play  up  a  tunc  that  will  foon  make  them 

The  grave- looking  Spaniard  willlkipai  ihcroar. 
The  Unnatural  Alliance.  And  Monfieur  would  wilh  he  were  jigging 

afiiore.  hearts  of  Out:, 

America  begs  the  aniftance  of  France; 

11  ejl  jujh  (cries  Monfieur),  me  vil 
give  it 

Th’infidious  defign  is  to  iiad  them  a  dance, 

Yet  the  folks  tranfatiaucic  believe  it. 


They  lay  they  ii  invade  us — A  hg  for  th(*ir 
boat  Is,  (the  coaits  I 

While  our  fleet  guards  the  ocean,  our  I'oUiicrs 
Wc’il  meet  them  halt-way — they  wh.o  ’fcaiju 
^  from  our  hand 

For  a  djcking  by  fea,  lhallgetdro’ibiiig  by  land. 

Hearts  cf  Ojk,  Uc, 


A  Catholic  match’d  with  a  rigid  Diffentcr  I 
No  confequcncc  good  can  arife  ; 

And  the  fchcme,  we  to  proplicly  lurely  may 
venture. 

Was  plann’d  by  the  Father  of  Lies, 

/ 

i'or  iUt  Devil  alone  con’d  a  plan  have  invented, 
I’rue  Freedom  and  Slav’rv  to  couple  ; 

And  the  time  will  arrive  when  ’tis  knovvn  and 
lamented. 

That  the  French  are  as  falle  as  they're 
I'upple. 


Then,  boy,  bring  a  tankard— we'll  pny  the 
whole  Ibon —  ( qiiihiioii ; 

There’s  a  laii  now  in  light  I — Hey  jack — a 
Then  bawl  your  wind,  boys — uc’ii  have  dollars 
in  flore, 

If  (he  files,  we  iliail  folio  v,  nor  fear  t  o  get  mo-c. 

hearts  of  Oak^  occ. 


Vvlih  a  health  to  brave  Hardy,  our  fong  wc 
finll  dofe,  '  ■ 

And  w’ifh  that  l;e  quickly  may  meet  w’lth  our 
foes : 

'I'o  meet  them  and  beat  them  is  jull  the  fame 
ilhng, 

For  Gec.igl  of  Old  Ocean  mult  over  be  King, 

kdea'iis  of  Ouiif  wcc. 


TO  thee,  fair  regent  of  t!*e  nigk 
I  dedicate  my  lays; 

Thy  filver  beams,  reflefted  itoh.!, 
>Sxcirc  our  l&vc  and  praife  1 


,1  I  than  once  by  the  king  wpon  that  fuhje^y* 

and  always  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
The  review.  V  was  bert  to  employ  both  ;  that  a  i'eaman 

fliould  never  lofe  prcfermeiit  for  want  of 
LiTHS  qftbe  British  Admirals  :  Con-  recommendation,  or  a  gentleman  obtain 
fainhij^  a  new  and  accurate  Naval  Hif-  it,  barely  from  that  motive.  He  wai  alfo 
tory,  from  the  earliejl  periods.  Bj  Dr  a  great  enemy  to  party-diftindibns,  and 
J.  Campbell.  thought  a  man^s  merit  ought  to  be  judgal 

of  from  his  adions  at  fea,  rather  than  from 
Memoirs  of  Vice-Admiral  Benbow.  the  company  he  kept  on  Ihore  ;  and  for 
[P.  42-]  this  reaibn  he  lived  upon  good  terms 

with  the  admirals  of  different  parties, 

After  the  revolution,  he  diftinguifh-  who  were  all  of  them  ready  to  idlify, 
ed  himfclf  by  feveral  fuccefsful  upon  any  occaflon,  his  courage  and  con* 
cruifes  in  the  channel,  w'here  he  was  em-  dudt  f* 

ployed  at  the  requeft  of  the  merchants  ;  In  the  year  1697,  he  was  fent  with  a 
and  not  only  did  his  duty  by  protedting  fmall  fquadron  before  Dunkirk  ;  where 
the  trade*  and  annoying  the  enemy,  but  faved  the  Virginia  and  Wcft-Indii 
was  alfa  remarkably  careful  in  examining  {?ect  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
the  French  ports,  gaining  intelligence,  French  privateers,  for  which  he  received 
and  fornning  fcheines  for  difturbing  the  the  thanks  of  the  merchants-  He  would 
French  commerce,  and  fecuring  our  own.  likewife  have  fucceeded  in  reftraining  du 
The  diligence  and  adlivity  of  Captain  Bart  from  going  out,  if  the  Dutch  Rear* 
Benbow,  could  not  fail  of  recommending  admiral  Vandergoes  had  been  in  a  condi* 
him  to  the  favour  of  fo  wife  and  brave  a  tion  to  afiift  him,  or  if  the  lords  of  the 
prince  as  King  William  ;  to  whofe  per-  admiralty  had  been  inclined  to  have  ta- 
fonal  kindnefs,  founded  on  a  juft  fenfe  of  ken  his  advice  ;  for  obferving,  in  the  be* 
Mr  Benbow’s  merit,  be  owed  his  being  ginning  of  Auguft,  that  the  French  Iri- 
fo  early  promoted  to  a  flag  ;  after  which  gates  were  hauled  into  the  baton,  to 
he  was  generally  employed,  as  the  moft  clean,  he  judged  their  defign  to  be  what 
experienced  feaman  in  the  navy,  to  it  really  proved,  to  put  to  fea  by  the  next 
watch  the  motions  oi  the  French  at  Dun-  fpring  tide  ;  and,  therefore,  as  his  (hips 
kirk,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  it  was  'were  all  foul,  he  wrote  up  to  the  board* 
poffible*  the  depredations  of  du  Bart ;  in  to  defire  that  four  of  the  beft  tailors  might 
which  he  (hewed  fuch  diligence,  and  did  be  ordered  to  Shcernefs  to  clean,  and 
fuch  fignal  fervice,  by  preferving  our  that  the  others  might  come  to  the 
merchant  (hips,  that  he  efcaped  the  High-  Downs,  not  only  to  take  in  water,  which 
teft  cenfure,  when  libels  flew  about  they  very  much  wanted,  but  allb  to  hed 
againft  almoll  every  other  officer  of  rank  and  ferub  ;  which  he  judged  might  have 
in  the  whole  fleet.  The  truth  really  was,  been  done  before  the  fpring-tide  gave 
that  the  fcamen  generally  confidered  the  French  an  opportunity  of  getting 
Rear-admiral  Benbow  as  their  greateft  over  the  bar ;  but  this  was  not  then 
patron;  one  who  not  only  iifcd  them  thought  advifeable,  though  he  afterwards 
well  while  under  his  care,  but  was  always  received  orders  for  it,  when  the  thing 
ready  to  interpofe  in  their  favour,  as  far  was  too  late.  By  this  unlucky  accident, 
as  his  intereft  W'ent,  when  they  were  ill-  the  French  had  an  opportunity  given 
treated  by  others  ^  them  of  getting  out  with  five  clean  Ihips; 

1  here  was,  at  that  time,  a  warm  dif-  yet  this,  however,  did  not  hinder  the 
putc  as  to  the  expediency  of  preferring  Admiral  from  purluing  them  as  well  as 
mere  teamen,  or,  as  they  were  then  cal-  he  was  able  ;  and  foine  (hips  of  his  tqii^* 
led,  tarpaulins,  or  gentlemen  in  the  navy,  dron  had  the  good  luck  to  take  a  Duu- 
Admirai  Benbow  was  confulted  mere  ' 

f  I  have  thefe  fafts,  not  only  from  piivatt 
*  There  were  many  fevere  pamphlets  writ-  authority,  but  alfo  from  a  multitude  of  puli- 
ten  in  this  reign  againft  the  managers  of  the  tic; I  treatifes  puhliflicd  under  that  reign  ; 
fleet ;  but  in  all  thefe  we  find  him  treated  as  which,  as  great  freedom  was  uled,  fo  there 
an  officer  of  the  okl  ftamp,  one  who  had  dc-  is  not  the  leatl  reafoii  to  believe,  that  if  our 
ferved  the  poft  to  which  he  was  raifed,  a  (lea-  Admiral  had  been  guilty  of  any  excefles  in 
dy  fcrvanl  to  the  crown,  and  the  feaaian’s  point  of  power,  or  any  omiffions  in  refpe^t  of 
frlcod.  duty,  they  wor.U  have  been  concealed. 


wot 

bee 


kirk  privateer  of  ten  guns,  and  forty  men, 
which  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mifehief* 
This  was  one  of  the  laft  actions  of  the 
war,  and  the  rear-admiral  foon  after  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  return  home  with  the 
fqiiadron  under  his  command. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  after  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick,  and  even  while  the 
partition  treaties  were  negociating,  King 
William  had  formed  a  defign  of  doing 
fomething  very  confiderable  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  This  project  had  long  occupied 
the  king^s  thoughts,  into  which,  it  is 
faid,  it  was  firft  put  by  Father  Hennepin, 
who  was  extremely  well  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  king  had 
turned  it  feveral  tiroes  in  his  mind  ;  and, 
at  laft  took  a  fettled  refolution,  that,  if 
the  French  attempted  to  deceive  him,  as 
he  had  great  reafon  to  believe  they 
would,  fomething  of  confequcnce  ftiould 
be  done  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  thought 
fit  to  fend  a  fmall  fquadron,  of  three 
fourili  rates,  into  the  Weft-Indies,  under 
the  command  of  Rear-admiral  Beiibow*, 
who  had  private  inftrudtions  from  the 
king,  to  make  the  belt  obfervations  he 
could  on  the  Spanilh  ports  and  fettle- 
ments,  but  to  keep  as  fair  as  poflible 
with  the  governors,  and  to  afford  them 
any  affiftance,  if  they  defired  it.  He  was 
likewife  inftrudted  to  watch  the  galleons ; 
for  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles  II.  was 
then  thought  to  be  in  a  dying  condition. 
Rear-admiral  Benbow  failed  in  the  month 
of  November  1698,  and  did  not  arrive 
in  the  Weft-Indic5  till  the  February  fol¬ 
lowing,  where  he  found  things  in  a  very 
indifferent  fituation.  Moft  of  our  color 
nics  were  in  a  bad  condition,  many  ot 
them  engaged  in  warm  difputes  with 
their  governors ;  the  forces  that  Iboiild 
have  been  kept  up  in  them  for  their  de¬ 
fence,  fo  reduced  by  licknefs,  defertion, 
and  other  accidents,  that  little  or  no¬ 
thing  was  to  be  expe(5ted  from  them. 
The  Admiral  carried  with  him  Colonel 
Collingwood’s  regiment,  which  he  difpo- 
led  of  to  the  beft  advantage  in  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Ifiands. 

•  This  was,  properly  fpcaklng,  a  voyage 
chiefly  of  obfervation,  that,  upon  his  report, 
the  king  might  the  better  take  his  meafures 
upon  his  Catholic  Majefty’s  death,  when,  if  a 
war  was  nccellary,  King  William’s  plan  was 
to  make  it  as  Ihort  as  poHlblc,  by  ftriking  a 
great  blow  in  Europe,  and  another  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  at  once. 
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He  then  addreffed  himfelf  to  execute 
his  commiffion,  and  failed  for  that  pur-^ 
pofe  to  Carthagena,  where  he  met  with- 
a  very  indifferent  reception  from  the  go¬ 
vernor,  which  he  returned,  by  talking  to 
him  in  a  ftile  fo  very  plain,  that  forced 
him,  though  he  had  been  w’anting  in  ci¬ 
vility,  to  make  it  up,  in  fome  meafure^ 
by  doing  juftice  ;  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  he  proceeded  with  the  governor  of 
Porto  Bello  ;  but  ftill  the  great  ends  o£ 
his  commiffion  remained  altogether  un- 
anfwered,  not  through  any  fault  of  the 
Admiral,  but  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
force,  either  to  engage  the  Spaniards  to 
confide  in  him,  or  to  perform  any  thing 
confiderable,  in  cafe  the  French  had  fent 
a  ftrong  fleet  into  that  part  of  the  world, 
as  it  was  then  expeiftcd  they  would  have 
done.  This  affair  W'as  complained  of  in 
Parliament,  where  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
fquadron,  and  the  fending  it  fo  late,  were 
very  ft^verely  refledtcd  upon  f  ;  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  great  compliments 
were  paid  to  Admiral  Benbow’s  courage, 
capacity,  and  integrity,  by  both  parties  ; 
and  when  he  returned  home  two  years 
after,  he  brought  with  him  authentic  tef- 
timonies  of  his  having  done  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  planters  all  the  fervices  they 
could  either  expe(ft  or  defire;  fo  that  he 
was  received  with  the  moll  cordial  friend- 
fliipby  his  Majefiy  J,  who,  as  a’ mark  of 
his  royal  favour,  was  gracioufiy  plcafed 
to  grant  him  an  augmentation  of  arms, 
by  adding  to  the  three  hent  bows,  which 
he  and  his  fiamily  already  bore,  as  many 
arrows. 

f  This  moft  clearly  decides  as  to  his  (‘harac- 
ter,  and  ought  to  encourage  every  oflicer  in 
like  fiation  to  do  his  duty  fieadily  and  correct¬ 
ly,  tor  then  even  the  wants  of  fucceis  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  rife  of  reputation* 

f  It  is  certain,  that  the  French  had  gr^at 
advantages  from  the  nature  cf  their  gove;n- 
ment,  which  enabled  them  to  take  muc\ 
quicker  meafures  for  effecting  their  purpofes, 
than  we  could  do  tooppofe  them  ;  but,  as  this 
was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  overfights  and 
mifmanagements  in  the  former  war,  fo  it  Ihews 
the  neceiTity  there  is  of  ftrifl  and  prudent  en¬ 
quiries,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confidence  of 
this  nation;  which,  whenever  it  is  acquired, 
will  be  always  found  an  over-balance  even  for 
the  French  power  ;  whereas,  if  the  people  of 
England  entertain  any  doubts  of  the  manner 
in  which  their  money  is  to  be  employed,  it 
will  often  he  found  difficult,  fome  time  or 
other,  perhaps  impracticable,  to  make  them 
part  with  k. 


The  whole  fyftem  of  affairs  in  Europe 
was  changed  by  that  lime  Admiral  Ben- 
tow  came  back  ;  the  King  had  difeover- 
cd  the  dilingenuity  of  the  French,  and 
faw  himfclf  under  an  ablolute  neceflity 
of  cnteriiig  upon  a  new  war,  while  he 
was  fenllblc  the  nation  was  as  yet  very 
little  recovered  from  the  expences  of  the 
laft.  One  of  his  firll  cares  was,  to  put 
the  fleet  into  as  good  condition  as  it  was 
polTible,  and  to  give  the  command  of  it 
to  officers  ihai  might  in  all  refpe^ts  be 
depended  upon  ;  and  to  this  difpolilion 
of  the  King’s,  Mr  Benbow  owed  his 
being  declared  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue. 
He  was  at  that  timecruihiig  otf  Dunkirk, 
in  order  to  prevent,  what  was  then  much 
dreaded  here,  an  invafion.  There  was, 
as  yet,  no  war  declared  between  the  two 
crowns  ;  but  this  was  held  to  be  no  fe- 
cuiity  againft  France  ;  and  it  was  no 
fooncr  known  that  they  were  fitting  out 
a  ftrong  fquadron  at  Dunkirk,  than  it  w'as 
firmly  believed  to  be  intended  to  cover  a 
defeent.  Viet -admiral  Benbow  fatisfied 
the  miniftry  that  there  was  no  danger  on 
this  tide  ;  and  then  it  was  refolved  to 
profccute,  without  delay,  the  projedSs 
formerly  concerted,  in  order  to  difap- 
point  the  French  in  their  views  upon  the 
Spanifh  fucctflion  ;  to  facilitate  which, 
it  was  thought  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
fend,  without  delay,  a  ftrong  fquadrofl  to 
e  Wcft-Indics. 

This  fquadron  was  to  confift  of  two 
third  rates,  liid  eight  fourths;  which 
was  as  g*‘eat  a  Itrcngth  as  it  was  judged 
could  be  at  that  time  fpared  ;  and  it  was 
thought  indifpcnCibly  requifitc  that  it- 
fliould  be  under  the  orders  of  an  ofticer, 
'whofe  courage  and  conduift  might  be 
fafely  relied  on,  and  whole  experience 
Diight  give  the  world  a  good  opinion  of 
the  choice  made  of  him  lor  this  impor¬ 
tant  command  ;  upon  the  right  manage- 
menr  of  which,  it  was  believed,  the  fuc- 
cels  of  th»:  war  would  in  a  great  meafure 
depend.  Mr  Benbow  was  thought  of  by 
the  Miniftry,  as  foon  as  the  expedition 
was  refolved  ;  but  the  king  would  not 
hear  of  it.  He  faid,  that  Benbow  was  in 
a  manner  juft  come  home  from  thence, 
where  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  that, therefore,  it  was  but  fair 
fome  other  officer  Ihould  take  his  turn 


One  or  two  were  named,  and  confulted  • 
but  either  their  health,  or  their  affairs 
were  in  fiich  diforder,  that  they  moft  ear- 
neftly  defired  to  be  excufed  :  upon  which 
the  King  faid  merrily  to  feme  of  his  mi- 
nifters,  alluding  to  the  drefs  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  thefc  gentlemen,  “  Well,  then, 

•  I  find  we  muft  fpare  our  beaus,  and 
‘  fend  honeft  Benbow*^’ 

His  Majcfty  accordingly  fent  for  him 
upon  this  occafion,  and  aiked  him,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  willing  to  go  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  affuring  him,  if  he  was  not,  he 
would  not  take  it  amifs  if  he  defircd 
to  be  excufed.  Mr  Benbow  anfwered 
bluntly,“Thathe  did  notunderftand  Inch 

*  compliments  ;  that  he  thought  he  had 
‘  no  right  to  chufc  his  ftation  ;  and  that, 
‘  if  his  Majefty  thought  fit  to  fend  him 

*  to  the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies,  or  any 

•  where  elfe,  he  would  chearfully  exe* 
‘  cute  his  orders  as  became  him.’’  11ms 
the  matter  was  fettled  in  very  few 
words,  and  the  command  of  the  Weft- 
India  fquadron  conferred,  without  any 
mixture  of  envy,  on  our  Vice-admiral 
Benbow. 

To  conceal  the  defign  of  this  fquadron, 
but  above  all  to  prevent  the  French  from 
having,  any  juft  notions  of  its  force,  Sir 
George  Rooke,  then  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
had  orders  to  convoy  it  as  far  as  Scilly, 
and  to  fend  a  ftrong  fquadron  with  it 
thence',  to  fee  it  well  into  the  fea ;  all 
which  he  punctually  performed  ;  fo  that 
Admiral  Benbow  departed  in  the  month 
of  September  1701.  The  ^world  in  ge¬ 
neral  believed,  that  he  had  gone  w'ith 
Sir  John  Murden,  who  commanded  the 
fquadron  that  accompanied  him,  into  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  to  render  this  ftill 
more  credible,  our  minifter  at  Madrid 
was  ordered  to  demand  the  free  ufe  of 
the  Spanifh  ports  ;  which  was  accor¬ 
dingly  performed.  As  foon  as  it  was 
known  in  England  that  Vice-admiral 
Benbow  was  failed,  with  ten  fhips  only, 
for  the  Weft-Indies,  and  it  was  dilco- 
vered,  that  the  great. armament  at  Brtft, 
with  which  vve  were  long  amufed,  was 
intended  for  the  fame  part  of  the  world, 
a  mighty  clamour  w'as  railed  here  at 
home,  as  if  he  had  been  fent  to  be  facri* 
ficed,  and  heavy  reflections  were  made 
upon  the  inactivity  of  our  grand  fleet; 


This  wus  the  American  branch  of  the  diz,  and  gave  us  a  fecure  entrance  into  Anda* 
grand  IchfDie  before  hinted,  and  was  to  feize  lufia  ;  than  which,  a  more  Ample,  more  no- 
ihe  gallons ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  fl^et*  which  bic,  or  more  practicable  defign,  the  huinsia 
Wit  to  laii  into  the  Mcditeriinean'took  Ca-  mind  could  not  conceive. 


'whereas,  in  truth,  the  whole  affair  had  diferiminate  and  fcledt  anecdotes  worthy 
been  conducted  with  all  imaginable  pru-  of  communication^  requires  judgment 
dence,  and  the  Vice-admiral  had  as  con-  and  taftc  ;  and  to  iniertft  and  amufe 
fijcrablc  a  fquadron,  as,  all  things  ma*  with  the  relation  of  incidental  occur* 
tuj'ely  weighed,  it  was,  in  that  critical  Fences,  it  is  uccelfary  they  fhould  be, 
jefndlure,  thought  poflible  to  be  fpaied.  what  in  the  nature  of  tilings  they  rarely 
It  is  certain  King  William  had  f(*rnied  will  be,  new  or  important.  Nor  is  this 
great  hopes  of  that  expedition,  kno^ng  all — they  will  lofc  their  clfeiff,  unlcfs  the 
‘Uvell  that  Vi(»e- admiral  ’  Ben  bow  would  rtlater  poffefs  the  lingular  felicity  of 
execute,  with  the  greateft  fpirit  and  communicating  to  wlliers  the  fame  im- 
pundluality,  the  inftrudions  he  had  re-  preflions  which  thole  occurrences  excited 
ceived  ;  which  were  to'  engage  the  Spa-  in  himlelf. 

nilh  governors,  if  polfihle,  to  difown  In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
King  Philip  ;  or,  in  cafe  that  could  not  of  tke  *  author's  abilities  in  this  w^ay,  we 
be  brought  about,  to  make  himlelf  maf-  fliall  infert  an  extrai^t  or  two  from  this 
ter  of  the  galleons.  In  this  defign  it  is  performance. 

very  plain  that  the  Admiral  would  have  Let  our  diicontented  countrymen,  wh« 
fucceeded,  notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  know  not  how  to  value  the  blclTings  of 
of  his  force,  if  his  officers  had  done  their  that  freedom  which  they  enj*>y  under  a 
duty;  and  it  is  no  Id’s  certain  that  the  couftituiion  of  goveinir.ent  perhaps  the 
anxiety  the  Vice-admiral  was  under  moft  faultlefs  in  the  uuiverfe,  read  what 
about  the  execution  of  his  orders,  was  Mr  Ayfeough  lays  of  the  ftate  prifoii  at 
the  principal  reafon  for  his  maintaining  Lyons.  We  cannot  help  exclaiming, 
fb  ftriift  difcipline,  which  proved  un¬ 
luckily  the  occalion  of  his  coming  to  an  O  fortunati  nimlum^  fua  ft  bona  ncrint^ 

untimely  end.  Yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  Anglican'ti 

cenfure  either  the  King’s  projed  or  the 

Admiral's  condud  ;  both  were  right  in  There  is  here  a  very  famous  ftate 
themfelves,  though  neither  was  attended  prifon  called  Pierre  Encife,  an  old  Frerch 
with  the  fuccels  it  deferved.  term  iignifying  perhaps  cut  ftor.c,  for  it  A 

•  [r.  be  continued.!^  is  built  on  a  very  high  r  »tk,  and  you  af-  ■ 

cend  to  the  outer  gate  by  two  hundred  ^ 
from  an  Officer  in  the  Gtutrds  to  and  twenty-two  Heps.  It  is  here  the 
his  Friend  in  England  :  Containing  noblelfe  who  oft’end  the  king  or  his  mif- 
fome  Accounts  of  France  and  Italy,  trefs,  ©r  the  miiiiftcr  or  his  nuftrefs,  or  htr 
IS,  boards,  Cadell,  London.  dependants,  arc  confined  during  plcafure, 

without  the  leaft  trial,  or  perhaps  even 

OF  all  ^he  candidates  for  literary  fame,  reafon  affigned  for  their  punitbment;  nay, 
the  touriff  Teems  to  have  the  fewelt  young  men  are  often  fent  hither  from 
difficulties  to  encounter.  He  has  no  Paris  on  the  moft  trivial  complaints  from 
great  variety  of  materials  to  arrange ;  no  their  relations. 

difeordant  ideas  to  reconcile ;  no  recei-  “  I  own  1  had  a  great  inclination  to 
ved  opinions  to  combat  or  expofe  ;  he  view  not  only  this  chateau^  but  its  inha- 
h^s  no  eftabliffied  hypothefis  to  fupplant,  bitants;  and  as  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
or  new  one  to  fupport :  his  road  appears  governor,  I  atked  his  permiffion,  who 
plain  and  even  before  him.  His  province,  gave  it  me  moft  freely,  and  at  the  fame 
it  is  fupppfed,  is  merely  to  deferibe  the  time  requeued  my  company  to  dinner, 
various  objeefts  that  luccclfively  prefent  This  I  willingly  accepted,  and  repaired 
themfelves  to  his  view,  to  communicate  thither  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  having^ 
anecdotes  of  the  company  he  is  intro-  delivered  up  my  livord  to  the  corporal  ot 
duced  into,  and  to  relate  incidental  oc-  the  guard  mounted  on  the  prifoners,  I 
currcnces  that  offer  themfelves  to  his  no-  gained  admittaflce,  when  (to  my  utter 
tice.  And  yet,  humble  as  this  province  aftonilhment)  I  found  no  immeiliaie 
may  appear,  it  requires  talents  which  marks  of  forrow,  no  weeping  or  wailing, 
fill  not  to  the  fhare  of  every  itinerant  but  an  excellent^ dinner  prepared^  in  an 
author.  To  deferibe  with  accuracy  and  admirable  fnlle  a  manger^  at  which  the 
precifion  the  prodniftions  of  nature  or  governor  and  about  ten  gentlemen  pri- 
art,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  fubjedts 

dclcribcd  is  ludii^j>cuftbly  neceflary  ;  to  Captain  Ayfeougb  of  the  Guards* 
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foners  were  prefcnt,  all  of  whom  were  in 
as  high  Ibirits  as  if  they  had  been  at  a 
bal  mafquc  at  Paris.  The  mere  confine¬ 
ment  indeed  appeared  the  greatcft  evil, 
fiyr  they  had  all  tolerable  convenient  a- 
partments;  they  wtrc  allowed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  little  garden  ;  the  air  they 
breathed  was  pure  and  healthful,  and  the 
profpeift  from  fo  great  an  eminence  as 
delightful  as  it  was  extenlive.  But  thefe 
were  molt  of  them  (hut  up  only  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period,  and  were  to  be  releafed  when 
it  was  imagined  they  had  had  fufficient 
time  for  refledtion  and  repentance.  Two 
of  them  were  fent  there  (as  they  told  me) 
on  account  of  their  having  had  duels  with 
their  fuperior  officers  ;  and  one,  who  was 
a  youth  of  about  twenty,  and  a  perfon  of 
conlidcrable  rank,  was  fecured,  bccanfe 
he  paid  his  addrelTes  in  an  honourable 
manner  to  a  Parilian  barber’s  fair  daugh¬ 
ter.  How  long  he  remained  there  I  know 
TiOt,  but  he  was  far  from  being  cured  of 
bis  diftemper.  He  made  fonnets  and 
epigrams  perpetually  on  the  perfedtions 
of  his  enamorata,  and,  by  faying  or  ling- 
ing  them,  greatly  diverted  his  companions 
in  misfortune.  But  if  thefe  poor  birds 
were  lively  and  warbled  in  their  cages, 
there  were  others  whofe  conditions  were 
truly  deferving  of  pity  :  they  were,  lite¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  the  ftate  criminals,  and 
were  in  rooms  in  a  tower  with  w^alls  at 
leaft  fifteen  feet  thick,  through  which  the 
light  entered  only  by  an  aperture  fix  in¬ 
ches  wide.  Thefe  wretches  were  never 
permitted  to  come  out  of  their  cells,  and 
ro  one  was  allowed  accefs  to  them  ex¬ 
cept  the  man  wlio  twice  a  day  brought 
them  their  meab,  and  they  were  prohi¬ 
bited  the  life  of  fire  and  candle,  even  in 
tlie  midd  of  winter. 

“  'rhey  could  hold  converfe  with  no 
mortal  living,  had  no  employment  or 
amufement,  and  there  was  one  (as  1  was 
informed)  who  having  been  treated  with 
all  this  rigour  for  the  fpace  of  twenty 
years,  had  fallen  by  degrees  into  melan¬ 
choly  madnefs.  But  of  that  I  faw  a  dill 
more  ibocking  inftance.  There  was  an  old 
man  whom  1  thought  remarkably  pentive; 
and  on  my  addi effing  rnyfelf  to  him,  he 
anfw^ered  me  very  incoherently.  This 
child  of  mifery  was  in  his  feventieth  year, 
and  his  crime  was  no  other  than  that  of 
having  had  an  intrigue  with  the  mifirefs 
of  a  former  niinifter ;  for  this  he  had  hern 
confined  forty  years ;  defpair  had  at 
length  turned  his  brain  ;  there  he  remain- 
gu  neglected  and  forgotten,  but  an  eter¬ 


nal  reproach  to  the  author  of  this  evil 
and  an  objeft  that  excited  pity  in  the 
heart  of  every  beholder.  Thi's  man  you 
fay  was  cruelly  and  unjuftly  puniOied, 
almoft  without  the  (hadow  of  a  crime. 

“  But  there  was  another  prifoner, 
wffio,  though  guilty  of  one  at  which  human 
nature  recoils,  efcaped  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  merely  becauie  he  was  a  man  ef 
quality.  The  cafe  was  as  follows  :  This 
nobleman  fome  years  ago  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  friend,  which  they  agreed  to  de 
cide  with  fwords  the  day  following.- 
They  met  accordingly  ;  one  of  them,  the 
nobleman,  attended  by  a  fervant ;  when, 
as  they  were  walking  on  towards  the  fpot 
agreed  on  for  the  duel,  the  matter  gave  a 
fignal  to  the  fervant ;  they  both  got  be 
hind  his  antagonitt,  and  at  the  fame  in 
ftant,  their  fwords  entering  in  at  his  back 
burted  themfelves  in  his  vitals.  He  ex¬ 
pired  immediately,  but  the  horrible  af- 
iaffins  had  not  time  to  efcaiie.  They 
were  both  taken  ;  and  the  fervant  being 
condemned  to  the  rack,  had  every  limb 
mangled  and  broken,  and,  after  many 
hours  fuffering,  died  in  unfpeakable  a- 
gonles ;  while  the  traiterous  matter, 
doubtlefsly  the  moft  guilty  of  the  two, 
was  only  confined  for  life  in  this  prifon, 
where  he  had  every  accommodation 
wealth  could  bettow  in  fuch  a  lituation  ; 
and  he  had  there  a  weekly  concert  by  the 
beft  performers,  faw  a  great  deal  of  com-, 
pany,  had  amours  with  opera-dancera 
fent  for  from  Paris,  and,  inttead  of  af- 
feinting  any  contrition,  was  all  gaiety,  and 
immerfed  as  much  as  he  was  able  in  every 
kind  of  luxury  and  diffipation.” 

We  have  afmgularand  entcrtainingac» 
count  of  his  Holinefs  the  Pope  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Rome, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

From  churches,  I  am  naturally  led 
to  the  head  of  them,  I  mean  the  Pope.— 
You  mutt  know  I  have  both  ften  and 
knelt  down  to  his  holinefs  ;  and,  what 
ought  (fill  to  make  me  more  happy,  re¬ 
ceived  his  apoftollc  bent  didtion.  He  does 
not  rc  fide  at  the  Vatican,  but  live#  in  a  very 
handfome  palace  on  Monte  Cavallo,  (or 
the  beratfit  of  the  air,  which  is  doubtlefs 
more  clear  and  wholcfome  on  fo  great  an 
eminence.  Every  evening  he  goes  out  to 
take  the  frefco,  and  it  was  on  his  return 
from  one  of  thefe  airings  I  met  him.  He 
was  preceded  by  a  few  very  inditferent 
cavalry,  and  fome  yeomen  in  old  falhion- 
cd  party-coloured  Spaniih  habitf^  red| 


blu^,  and  yeHow,  which  gave  them  pre- 
cifely  the  appearance  of  the  knave  of 
clubs.  He  was  himfelf  feated  in  a  fort  of 
arm  chair,  in  a  large,  old,  ugly  gilded 
coach,  drawn  by  fiit  horfes,  the  two  firft 
at  a  vaft  diftance  from  the  other  four, 
guided  by  two  poftilions  habited  in  crim- 
fon  Spanilh  dreHes,  with  long  laced  neck¬ 
cloths,  (hort  buff  boots,  and  their  hair 
curled  and  flowing,  without  hat  or  cap 
on  their  heads.  Within  the  coach  were 
the  maftcr  of  the  chambers,  and  the  ma¬ 
jor  duomo.  They  were  followed  by  a 
large  black  coach,  in  which  were  three 
other  prelates,  and  this  ftrange  cavalcade 
was  clofed  with  more  cavalry.  They 
went  a  foot  pace,  and  the  Pope  was  con¬ 
tinually  making  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  and 
bl effing  the  kneeling  fpedators.  He  has 
been  Pontiff  only  a  few  months,  and,  it 
is  faid,  was  raifed  to  this  high  ftation  by 
his  learning  and  virtue. 

“  He  was  born  a  peafant,  and  was 
many  years  a  begging  Francifean  friar, 
unnoticed  till  the  late  Pope  chofc  him 
forth  on  account  of  his  good  fenfc,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  unblcmifhcd  chara«ffer,  and  made 
him  confultore  of  the  inquifition.  In  this 
fituation  he  behaved  fo  unexceptionably, 
that  a  hat  being  vacant,  he  was  offered  it. 

He  refnfed  it,  faying,  a  poor  begging 
friar  had  not  wherewithal  to  fupport  the 
expences  of  a  cardinal,  and  that  his  am¬ 
bition  reached  no  higher  than  to  remain 
all  his  life  time  an  humble  difciple  of  St 
Francis.  This  arifwer,  however,  did  not 
exempt  him,  for  the  Pope  intifled  on  his 
accepting  the  offered  honour,  and  gave 
him  carriages,  fervants,  &;c.  See,  and  an 
income  fuitable  to  his  rank,  when  he  was 
delired  to  fay  where  he  would  have  his 
palace  ;  he  anfwered,  in  his  own  poor 
convent,  and  there  he  literally  lived  till 
he  was  called  to  the  conclave  to  give  his 
vote  for  the  elc<^lion  of  a  new  Pope  ; 
when,  to  his  great  aftonifhment,  he  was 
himfelf  ele<5ted.  Though,  to  fay  the 
truth,  perhaps  he  was  not  exalted  to  this 
higheft  ecclefiaftical  dignity  merely  on 
account  of  his  fuper-eminent  virtue  ;  but 
bccaufe  he  was  a  man  the  leafl:  obnoxious 
to  the  Emperor,  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 
and  other  foreign  potentates. 

“  Methinks  I  fee  you  fmile  to  fee  me 
writing  a  papal  hiftory.  I  own  it  is  the 
lad  talk  I  ever  Ibould  have  thought  of 
undertaking  ;  but  it  is  fo  feldom  that  hu¬ 
mility  and  greatnefs  meet  together,  that 
whenever  it  does  happen,  it  is  fiirt?ly  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  recorded  ;  and  I  know  from 


experience  that  virtue  is  ever  pleafing,  c- 
ven  though  its  praifes  are  fung  forth  by 
the  voice,  or  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  the 
ungodly.  I  remain,  Sir,  Yours,  See.** 

The  fpccimens  we  have  adduced  will 
give  our  readers  no  unfavourable  idea  or 
Mr  Ayfeough’s  performance;  yet,  in  juf- 
tice  to  them,  we  cannot  but  add,  that 
many  of  his  letters  are  trivial  and  unim¬ 
portant.  Poffibly  by  the  correlpondent 
to  whom  they  are  addreffed,  or  by  the 
author’s  particular  friends,  they  may  be 
held  in  high  eftimation  ;  but  before  an 
author  ventures  to  the  prefs,  he  fhould 
confider  that  ititimaU  friends  and  an  /w- 
fartial  public  will  contemplate  his  work 
through  a  very  different  medium. 

There  aic  many  little  inaccuracies  of 
ftile  in  this  publication,  which  its  cpifto- 
lary  form  might  feem  to  apologize  for ;  • 
but  there  are  alfo  many  'vulgarifms  which 
we  would  not  have  expeded  from  an 
ojicer  in  the  guards.  C. 

ne  Antic^ariam  Repertory.*  A 

Mifcellany  intended  to  prefer ve  and  iUuf- 

irate  fever al  valuable  Remains  of  Old,. 

Times.  Adorned  <with  elegant  Sculps 

tures,  2  vols.  ^to.  i8j.  boards.  Blylh, 

Loudon. 

large  mifcellany  confifts  of  a 
number  of  detached  papers,  for^t 
merly  puhlifhed  at  different  times,  and 
now  colledcd  together  ;  all  of  them  re» 
lative  to  the  antiquities  of  this  country, 
a  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  editor 
feenis  to  confider  in  a  very  important 
light. 

The  work  begins  with  an  account  of 
ordinances  ufed  at  tournaments,  as  alfo 
that  refpe^ling  battles  in  lifts,  or  legal 
duels,  copied  by  the  late  ingenious  Wil¬ 
liam  Oldys,  Efq;  NorroyKing  of  Arms, 
from  a  MS.  marked  f.  i6,  in  the  library 
of  the  College  of  Arms,  or  Herald’s  Of¬ 
fice,  London. 

This  article  is  foll-»wed  by  a  variety  of 
engravings,  with  explanations  and  hifto- 
rical  remarks.  The  firft  of  thefe  exhibit 
divers  rude  figures,  fcratched  on  the 
chalk  wall  of  the  fecond  ftory  of  Guild¬ 
ford  Caftle  in  Surry.  We  next  meet 
with  Blackfriars  bridge,  Ely  Houfe,  and 
Bolton  Mail. 

Afterwards  are  exhibited  fome  braf/ 
monumental  plates,  which  have  been 
prelerved  iu  tbe  chancel  of  the  churv^h  of 
Wilton  upon  Thames,  refpe(ftiflg  John 
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Selvryn,  under-kecpcr  of  the  part  at 
OitUnds  in  Surry,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  anecdote  of  John  Sd- 
wyn  is  thus  related. 

He  was  extremely  famous  for  his 
ftrength,  agility,  and  fkill  in  horfeman- 
(liip,  fpecimene  of  all  which  he  exhibited 
before  the  Queen,  at  a  grartd  ftag  hunt 
in  that  park,  where,  attending  as  he 
was  the  duty  of  his  office,  he,  in  the  heat 
of  the  chacc,  fuddenly  leaped  from  his 
borfe  upon  the  back  of  the  ftag  (both 
running  at  that  time  with  their  utmofl 
fpecd),  and  not  only  kept  Lis  feat  grace¬ 
fully  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  the  affrigh¬ 
ted  beaft.  but  drswing  his  fword,  with 
it  guided  him  towards  the  Q^uecn,  and 
coming  near  her  prefence,  plunged  it  in 
his  throat,  fo  that  the  animal  fell  dead  at 
her  feet.  This  was  thought  fufficiently 
wonderful  to  be  chronicled  on  his  monu¬ 
ment,  and  he  is  accordingly  there  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  adt  ot  ftabbing  the  beaft.” 

This  traditionary  ftory  is  focceeded  by 
a  continuation  of  the  ordinances  ufed  at 
tournaments,  &c.  After  which  is  a  re- 
prefentation  and  Ifiltorical  account  of 
Weftminfter  Abbey. 

The  following  paper,  on  the  perverfion 
of  words  and  proper  names,  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

Henry  VITI.  having  taken  the  town 
of  Bullogne  in  France,  the  gates  of  which 
be  brought  to  Hardes  in  Kent,  where 
they  are  ftill  remaining  ;  the  flatterers  of 
that  reign  highly  magnified  this  adtion, 
which,  Porto- Bellodike,  became  a  popu¬ 
lar  fubjcdl  for  figns,  and  the  port  or  har¬ 
bour  of  Bullogne,  called  Bullogne  Mouth, 
was  accordingly  fet  up  at  a  noted  inn  in 
Holborne  ;  the  name  of  the  inn  long  out¬ 
living  the  fign  and  fame  of  the  conqueft, 
an  ignorant  painter,  employed  by  a  no 
lefs  ignorant  landlord  to  paint  a  new 
one,  reprefented  it  by  a  Bull  and  a  large 
gaping  human  Mouth,  anfwering  to  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  Bull  and  Mouth. 
Perhaps  the  conceit  of  its  allufion  to  the 
roarings  and  vociferations  of  a  Quaker’s 
meeting  held  there,  might  not  a  little 
tend  to  make  it  maintain  its  ufurped  poll. 
The  fame  piece  of  hiftory  gave  being  to 
the  Bull  and  Gate,  originally  meant  for 
Bullogne  Gate,  and  reprelented  by  an 
embattled  gate,  or  entrance  into  a  forti¬ 
fied  town. 

The  Barber^s  Pole  has  been  the  fub- 
jedl  of  many  conjedlures,  fome  conceiving 


it  to  have  originated  from  the  word  poI]  I 
or  head,  with  feveral  other  conceits  aj  I 
far-fetched  and  as  unmeaning  ;  but  the  I 
true  intention*  of  that  party-coloured 
ftaff  was  to  lliew  the  matter  of  the  fhon 
pradtifed  furgery,  and  could  breathe  a 
vein  as  well  as  mow  a  beard,  fuch  a  ftaff 
being  to  this  day,  by  every  village  prac. 
titioncr,  put  into  the  hand  of  a  patient 
undergoing  the  operation  of  phlebo¬ 
tomy.  The  white  band  which  encom- 
pafles  the  ftaff  was  meant  to  reprefent  the 
fillet  thus  elegantly  twined  about  it.  ‘  I 

Nor  were  the  chequers  (at  this  time  I 
a  common  fign  of  a  public  houfc)  lefs  I 
expreflive,  being  the  reprefentation  of  a 
kind  of  draught-board,  called  tables,  and 
fbewed  that  there  that  game  might  be 
played.  From  their  colour,  which  was  * 
red,  and  the  fimilarity  to  a  lattice,  it  was 
corruptly  called  the  red  lattice,  which  [ 
word  is  frequently  ufed  by  ancient  wri*  t 
ters  to  fignify  an  alehoufe. 

“  The  Spedtator  has  explained  the 
fign  of  the  Bell  Savage  Inn  plaufibly  i 
enough,  in  fuprpofing  it  to  have  been  ori-  i 
ginally  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  female 
found  in  the  woods,  called  in  French /<j 
belle  fau'vage.  But  another  reafon  has 
b«eh  fince  afligned  for  that  appellation, 
namely,  that  the  inn  was  once  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Lady  Arabella  Savage,  and  ta- 
miliarly  called  Bell  Savage’s  Inn,  proba- 
bly  reprefented,  as  at  prefent,  by  a  bell 
and  a  favage,  or  wild  man,  which  was  a 
rebus  for  her  name,  rebuffes  being  much 
in  fafhion  in  the  fixteenth  century,  of 
which  the  Bolt  and  Tun  is  an  inftancc. 

The  three  blue  balls  prefixed  to  the 
doors  and  windows  of  pawnbrokers  fliop?, 
by  the  vulgar  humoroufly  enough  laid 
to  indicate  that  it  is  two  to  one  that  the 
things  pledged  are  never  redeemed,  was 
in  reality  the  arms  of  a  fet  of  merchants 
from  Lombardy,  who  were  the  fiift  that 
publicly  lent  money  on  pledges.  They 
dwelt  together  in  a  ftreet,  from  them  na¬ 
med  Lombard- ftreet  in  London,  and  alio 
gave  their  name  to  another  at  Paris. 
The  appellation  of  Lombard  was,  former¬ 
ly  all  over  Europe  confidered  as  fynoni- 
mous  to  that  of  ufurer. 

At  the  inftitution  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard,  they  ufed  to  wait  at  table  on 
all  great  folemnities,  and  were  ranged 
near  the  buffets  :  this  procured  them  the 
name  of  buffetiers,  not  very  unlike  in 
found  to  the  jocular  appellation  of  beef¬ 
eaters,  now  given  them  ;  tJmugh  preba- 
blyit  was  rather  the  voluntary  mifnomerol 
fome  wicked  wit,  than  a  n  accidental  cor* 
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ruptioo  arifing  from  ignorance  of  the 
French  languige. 

“  The  opprobrious  title  or  bum  bai- 
liffe,  fo  conftantly  bellowed  on  the  Ihc- 
officers,  is,  according  to  Judge 
Blackftone,  only  the  corruption  of  bound- 
bfiliffe,  every  (heriff’s  officer  being  obli¬ 
ged  to  enter  into  bonds,  and  to  find  fe- 
ciirity  for  his  good  behaviour,  previous 
10  his  appointment. 

“  A  cordwainer  feems  to  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  occupation  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
prefs,  which  is  that  of  a  (hoe-maker. 
But  cordonier,  originally  fpelt  cordua- 
nier,  is  the  French  word  for  that  trade, 
the  bed  leather  ufed  for  (hoes  coming 
priginally  from  Curdua  in  Spain.  Spa- 
nilh  leather  (hoes  were  once  famous  in 
England.’’ 

In  a  diflertation  on  the  people  called 
GypHes,  after  other  accounts,  it  is  given 
as  the  mod  probable  opinion,  that  they 
were  “  fome  of  thofc  mifcrablc  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who,  when  their  country  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Sultan  Selim  in  the  year  1517, 
rather  than  fiibmit  to  the  Turkilh  yoke, 
chofc  to  difperfc  themfelves  in  f  iiall  par¬ 
ties  over  the  world,  fublifting  by  begging, 
and  their  fuppofed  (kill  in  chiromancy 
and  magic,  to  which  that  nation  had  al¬ 
ways  pretence,  and  to  the  belief  of  which 
thegrofs  ignorance  and  fuperdition  of  the 
times  were  extremely  favourable.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  England,  viz.  aboul^  the  year 
1563,  after  having  been  expelled  from 
France  and  Spain.  The  fird  comers,  or 
their  children,  w'ere  probably  foon  rein¬ 
forced  by  many  idle  perfons  of  both 
fexes ;  fwarthy  (kins,  dark  eyes,  and 
black  hair,  being  the  only  qualifications 
required  for  admiffion  ;  and  lome  of 
thefc  might  be  heightened  by  the  fun 
and  walnut  juice.  Their  language,  or 
rather  gibberilh,  might  foon  be  learned  ; 
and  thus  their  nurnbers,in  all  likelihood, 
increafed  till  they  became  alarming, 
when  thofe  fevere  datutes  were  promul¬ 
gated  againd  them,  whofe  great  feverity 
prevented  their  intended  effect.  Had 
the  piinKhment  been  only  hard  labour, 
whipping,  or  imprifonment,  it  would 
have  been  much  more  efficacious.  — 
Thofc  drolkrs  at  prefent  feem  likely  ei¬ 
ther  to  degenerate  into  common  beggars, 
or,  like  fome  of  their  brethren  in  Spain, 
to  be  obliged  to  take  to  a  trade  or  bufi- 
nefs  for  a  livelihood  ;  the  great  increafe 
of  knowledge  in  all  ranks  of  people,  ha¬ 
ving  rendered  their  pretended  art  of  di« 


It 

vinatipn  of  little  benefit  to  them,  at  lead 
by  no  means  fufficient  to  procure  them 
fubfidence  p  and  ihould  they  attempt  en¬ 
tirely  to  live  by  pilfering,  the  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  provifion  necefiary  for  their  flip- 
port,  when  in  large  bodies,  could  not  be 
taken  without  alarming  the  country,  and 
their  numbers  and  aflumed  peculuritj^cs 
would  prevent  therr  efcape.” 

Here,  for  the  prefent,  we  (liall  take 
leave  of  tbr  Repertory  ;  propofing  to  lay 
before  our  readers  fume  other  particuUra 
in  a  future  number.  M. 

To  the  Monthi.y  Reviewers  on  their 

Charai^er  of  “  PoPtRY  DissECTED." 

[Vol.  xliv.  P.  a84.J 

Gentlemen^ 

HE  manner  in  which  ye  expreffed 
your  opinion  of  my  pamphlet  gave 
me  no  I'mall  furprizc  and  entertainment: 
—  Surprize,  to  find  it  extolKd  kurnw^ 
and  bad  Eyigl'ijh  at  the  fame  time  ;  and 
entertainment,  to  find  yc  guilty  of  the 
fame  fault  with  which  you  impeach 
others,  namely,  writing  bad  language* 
As  for  indance,  yc  lay  the  pamphlet  is 
“  full  of  zeal ye  Ihould  hare  laid,  it 
difeovers  its  Author  to  be  fo  :  for  a  book 
(as  a  book)  cannot  be  full  of  zeal. — It  yc 
reply,  a  book  may  be  faid  to  be  full  of 
zeal,  by  way  of  inetonomy,  1  anfwcr, 
fuch  a  figure  of  fpeech  will  degenerate  in¬ 
to  a  catachrefis  and  mere  bombad  by  the 
application— quare, 

Altervjs  fie'carp/crls 

Excnipio  fimili  nc  te  deride  at  alter. 

I  confefs  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
tht  high  compliment  yt  pay  me  in  t'je 
next  auordy  by  adding  that  the  trcatile  is 

full  of  learning.^* — This  is  by  far  a  great 
deal  more  than  1  expected ;  efpecially  when 
1  refleded  that  ouyour  fide  of  the  Tweed 
my  pamphlet  would  appear  on  tie  unpo^ 
pular fide  of  the  quedion. — Again,  ye  fol¬ 
low  the  encomium  ye  had  palled  upon  it 
with  faying,  it  is  “  full  of  bad  EngUJJff — 
which  is  certainly  a  manifefi  fokeijm  :  for 
if  a  book  be  full  of  leaning  it  Cannot 
be  “  full  of  had  Englifh’*  loo;  elfe  the 
bad  £n  jliih  muft  be  faid  to  be  full  of  learn¬ 
ing. —This  is  as  good  feme  as  to  fay  light 
is  full  of  darknefs,  and  darknefs  full  of 
light,  which  one  might  aver  to  be  a  kind 
oi contradidlion  in  terms. 

As  yc  do  not  explain  what  ve  mean  by, 
nor  inftance  any  “  bad  Engliffi”  in  ihc 
pamphlet,  1  am  left  to  conjedure  it  is 
either  the  ncw-coined  words,  or  fome 


particular  phrafes  you  have  in  view.  I  felves,  who  are  not  remarkable,  at  aft 
confcle  I  have  framed  the  words  empero^  times,  for  writing  proper  language^  as  I 
rity  and  popift^  and  ufed  them  in  the  trea-  have  already  demonftrated.— But,  above 
tife.  The  former ‘word,  1  think,  is  bet-  all,  the  many  letters  I  am  in  poflcflion  of 
ter  than  the  word  reign^  which  cannot  be  from  the  clergy  and  other  gentlemen  of 
properly  applied  but  where  it  is  fpoken  of  erudition^  in  different  quarters  of  this 
a  king  in  rule  ;  fuch  a  fovereign’s  domi-  ifland,  and  fome  from  London,  approim 
iiions  being  called  a  kingdom;  but  anem^  oi  Popery  DiJJeQedy  will  ever  difpofc  me 
peror^s  dominions  being  termed  an  to  think  that  ye  have  either  made  no  al. 

of  courfc  his  regency  is  mure  properly  lowances  for  the  errors  of  the  prefs  (as 
called  the  time  of  his  emperority  than  tliofe  have  done)  when  you  read  my 
reign*  As  to  the  word  popijl^  it  is  cer-  pamphlet ;  or, 

tainly  better  Englifh  than  papijl^  which - That,  contrary  ways, 

comes  from  the  Latin  papa,  and  by  us  YouTpraifenfatirei^niX'^owt/atirepraiJe^ 
(in  reference  to  the  bilhop  of  Rome)tranf-  On  the  abilities  of.  Gentlemen, 

1  at ed  ;  now,  we  (hould  either  call  Your  very  humble  Servant, 

the  bilhop  of  Rome  the  if  we  call  his  William  Drvsdale. 

adherents :  or,  if  we  call  him.  the  Edinburgh,  Jutte  14.  1779. 

Pope,  agreeable  to  analogy,  we  ought  to 

term  thofe  of  hia  opinion Works  o/'Hugh  Kelly.  Torj^hkh 
I  believe  any  other  W'ords  which  ye  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  the  Author*,  4/0. 

may  objed  to  in  Popery  Difftifled,  are  1/.  u.  Printed  for  the  Authors  Wl* 

typographical  errors  ;  as  you  will,  certain-  do^u  \  and  fold  by  CdidtW,  &c.  London, 

y,  be  difpofed  to  acknowledge,  on  a  fe- 

rious  and  unprejudiced  pcriifal  of  the  npHis  handfome  edition  of  the  poetical 
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